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end might get up an admirable curriculum or course, if you 
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Samuel Baxter Foster in the Current says that “the sup- 
reme honors of the divine art of music have always been 


given to those who applied sounds to sense.” A good sug- 
gestion to church choirs. 


The number of passengers killed by the railway system 
in England in 1883 from causes beyond their own control 
is reported to be but one in 62,156,194. Itis doubtless 
safer to travel in England than to stay at home; because a 
large force of vigilant officials are hired to take care of the 
traveler, while the man at home has to take care of himself. 


The Advance finds some methods in polities which the 
church may well adopt for the cause of religion. In poli- 
tics men seek to win converts; do it by personal appeals 
with enthusiasm, and are not satisfied until the returns 
come in, Let the Church do likewise. The children of 


8 world are still wiser than the children of light in many 
things. 


Mind 


The Current, calling attention to the national meeting of 
the humane societies just held at Pittsburg, speaks of them 
as standing at the “very front of true civilization,” and says 
that “‘a dog now gets better treatment than did a laborer 
three hundred years ago.” True, in many cases it may be 
said that he gets better treatment than his laboring contemp- 
orary. 


We are informed that C. D. B. Mills of 8 , whose 
annual lecture tour through the West has for many years 
interested a thoughtful class, which ought to be greatly en- 
larged, will reach Chicago about the first of February. We 
commend him to the lecture committees of our Unity 
Clubs, and others who believe that the lyceum platform 
ought to be saved to the uses of culture in spite of the ten- 


would. One which would not be cast iron, but allow free 
play of all that needs free play.” 


We ask those who have a distrust as to the practical 
value of an Unitarian Church in a community to read our 
Unity Cius department in this issue. They will find 
there but a hint of what is being done by many other 
societies, and this contribution to the intellectual life of 
society is but an incidental and secondary part of the work 
of that church, whose main business it is to elevate the 


morals, deepen the faith and purify the worship of the 
community. | 


The widow of Professor Ezra Abbott, in presenting his 
valuable library to the Cambridge Divinity School, is likely 
to be the means of giving to the institution a new fire-proof 
library building, a verification of George Eliot’s saying 
that “the best reward for doing one good deed, is the ad- 
ded power to do another.” Meadville is sadly in need of a 
library building. Perhaps if some one were to present this 
school with valuable additions to its library, the building 
would come easier. 


It is generally supposed that books for children are best 
written by old maids or young ladies, but our zealous co- 
worker and contributor Mrs. Fayette Smith of Cincinnati, 
has a baby of her own and still writes another book for 
children. Whether ‘The Browns” noticed in another col- 
umn is as good as “Jolly Good Times ona Farm and at 
School” written by our author when she was simple 
“P, Thorne,” and beforeshe had a babe to experiment upon we 
will leave to those who are experts in this matter to decide. 


According to the University Press, President Bascom, of 
the Wisconsin State University, has been giving some vigor- 
ous sense to the seniors in his advanced course on psychology. 
He said that “a!l growth spiritual and mental is necessarily 
accompanied by changes in opinions, and he denies himself 
all means of growth who ties himself to the opinions of 
others. This tendency is most observable in religious mat- 
ters. Free thought is thus precluded and one’s religious 
convictions are no stronger at forty than they were at ten.” 


The Rambler speaking of the appearance upon the stage 
of Master Whiteside, a precocious Chi boy, in heavy 
Shakesperean roles, well says: “‘ Phenomenal precocity like 
this is dangerous. Sparks that in a youth seem certain to 
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grow into fires of genius, are apt to flicker and die out when 
their burning is urged with undue rapidity.” This is an 
important suggestion which the happy parents of “bright 
children’ should seriously consider. The child that lives 
the intellectual life of twenty at ten deserves sympathy and 
protection. 


A writer in the December Century, speaking of the New 
Orleans Exposition, thus suggests how the gospel of indust- 
ry there expounded will serve in the ministry of reconciliation 
and love: “To say that the Exposition will have a softening 
effect upon the lingering animosities of the war is to imply 
that such animosities still exist—an implication that the 
Southerner is loath to admit. There is nothing so potent 
as prosperity to wipe out resentment. The more prosperous 
the South has grown, the less disposition has she felt to 


dwell upon what she was wont to consider her injuries; and. 


to-day, standing on the eve of her great festival, to which 
she has invited the nations of the earth, she would resent 
the imputation that she harbors malice against any. Doubt- 
less, however, the Exposition will bring about a still better 


Le 


tation as critic and author, an example too eagerly followed 
by “Tray, Blanche and Sweet-heart.”’ It is now expected 
that Mr. Arnold will soon repeat his visit. The Current 
remarks: ‘“ Having become convinced that the honorable 
gentleman never said it, the American people have no ob- 
jections to offer” to the visit. We hope that the Current's 
graceful and indirect retraction of its language used in re- 
gard to Mr. Arnold will be generally imitated. It mat- 
ters very little to Matthew Arnold or the English public 
whether the press of our Western States preserves its late 
ridiculous attitude or not; but it is a matter of considerable 
importance to the press itself. 


—_ —— - 


We believe that it is the province of the State to protect 
its citizens from the dangers of alcohol as well as from the 
dangers of gunpowder. My boy will be exposed five hun- 
dred times more to the dangers of the saloon than he will 
be to the dangers of the powder-house. A difficult, com- 
plex and dangerous subject to legislate upon, but there is no 
escape from it. It is the “irrepressible conflict,” but in- 
terested as we are in securing new and better legislation con- 


knowledge and higher respect among the various sections of cerning this great life, peace _and property destroyer, we 


our common country.” 


The Indian Messenger of Calcutta corrects the following 
statement made in UNITY, several months since : 

It [the Messenger] represents the opinions of the ‘“ Sadhar- 
an Brahmo Somaj’ as opposed to the ‘‘New Dispensation ‘ 
party healed by Mozoomdar. The current number comments on 
a public lecture recently delivered by him in which he threw 
‘the whole blame on his opponents,’ and says that ‘‘the cause 
of Brahmoism, which is still associated with that of the New Dis- 
pensation inthe public mind, is being daily weakened by these 
internal dissensions.”’ 

The Messenger now explains that the “Church of the 
New Dispensation” is at present divided into two hostile 
sections, and that the word “opponents” in the extract 
which we quoted refers not to members of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj, “ but to the Keshubite party as distinguish- 
ed from the Mozoomdar party.” It appears that our friend 
Mozoomdar is in a minority of the minority. 


The recent promotion of W. H. Stennett, General Pas- 
se agent, to the position of assistant general manager, 
and the filling of his vacant chair by the general travelling 
agent, RK. H. Hair, by the Chicago and North- Western 


Railway Co., is an example of the civil service reform. 


which our government is so slow in recognizing. The rail- 


road company recognized in the accumulated experience, 


tried fidelity and long service of these two men, qualities 
which they could not afford to do without higher up. The 


administrative problems of a nation are to say the least as. 


grave and perplexing as those of a railway company. And 
still there are thousands of fools who are clamorous for 
positions of trust to which they can bring no acquired 
aptitude or experience. Itis a foolish government that has 
use for such fools. The nation is stronger than a railroad 
corporation, for it survives a management that would ruin 
the strongest railroad company in the-country. 


The Pall Mall Journal: hoax, which was perpetrated 
upon the 7ribune pf this city and upon the country at large 
just after Matthew Arnold’s visit, was particularly unfortu- 
nate in its results, because it led some prominent American 
journals to set the example of attacking Mr. Arnold's repu- 


'are much more interested in the execution of such laws as 
are already enacted. How much can be done in this latter 
direction is well illustrated by the quiet but effective work 
of Andrew Paxton, agent of the Citizen's League in this 
city, who during the month of October alone, prosecuted 
one hundred and nine cases of selling liquors to minors and 
drunkards. The League is seven years old now, and during 
that time has accomplished much towards creating healthy 
public sentiment, both within and without the tippling fra- 
_ternity. 


' 
i 


| _ 
| The A. S. Barnes and Co. school-book publishing house, 
of New York and Chicago, announce the publication of two 
books which are not only timely but prophetic of a new 
movement in public school education. The first is a trans- 
‘lation by Mrs. Prof.- Corson of Cornell University, of Paul 
Janet's ‘‘ Elements of Morals,” a system of practical morals 
for schools and colleges. The other is “‘ A Treatise on Phy- 
siology with reference to narcotics and alcohol,’ to be used 
in the public schools. Such a course of instruction is now 
required by law in several States. When the non-sectari- 
an character of our public schools is thoroughly established, 
there will come an enthusiasm for ethical culture equal to 
that which now exists for industria] education. At the 
great National Teacher’s Association meeting last summer, 
the manual training section enlisted most interest. Ata 
future convention—may it not be far distant—even the en- 
_thusiasm for manual training will be exceeded by the atten- 
tion given to moral training. Ethics needs direct instruc- 
| tion a8 much as mechanics, and this instruction can be be- 
‘gun as early and be made as interesting as the other. 


| The Current says that no one can long study the Mor- 
/mon problem “ without running hard against the conclusion 
_that when a vast and increasing area of country is sick with 
a religion which the nation holds to be a dangerous fraud, 
that area should be medicined with an army of soldiers, sent 
to root out the religion, to pull down its temples, to confis- 
crate its estates, and to scatter its prophets.” This general 
principle which our exchange lays down is rather suggestive 
of the Duke of Alva. Doubtless he regarded Protestant 
Holland as sick with a religion which the Spanish nation 
held to be a dangerous fraud; and he enforced the Current's 
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discipline to the best of hisability. Wesympathize heartily, 
with the indignation our exchange professes at the present 
state of things in Utah, but the remed y which it proposes | 
would be both dangerous and useless,—dangerous, because 
a long step toward State control of religion ; useless, because 
oft-repeated experience has proved that forcible interfer- 
ence with a religious sect only gives it a cohesive power. 
which it would hardly acquire in any other way. Let us| 


have martial law in Utah, if need be, but let military force | 


be used not to “root out the religion,’ but to enforce the | 
laws of the United States. 


ee eee 


There are many hopeful signs in these days that look to- 


liminary stages, by small circles of truth-lovers who can 


wards the solving of some vexed Sunday-school questions. 
The noble discontent with existing schools ought to be en-. 
couraged. Any settling back into easier methods and a more 
complacent routine should be discouraged, Let the demand 
for better work and higher standards go on. When we 
cease our baby methods others than babies will be interest- 
ed in Sunday-schools. Mr. C. D. B. Mills of Syracuse has 
a large class of adults who meet every Sunday at the close 
of the service, in the Unitarian church of that city, and 
are now studying the later published writings of Emerson. 
Some of the brightest minds the city affords attend 
and Mr. Calthrop, the pastor, is a frequent attendant. 
At Mr. Learned’s teacher's mecting in St. Louis some 
one by previous appointment tells how to convey a lesson on 
the topic assigned, and this is done carefully, often in. 
written papers, one of which on the “ The Teaching of God,’ | 
we will be glad to give to our readers as soonas space permits. | 
[In the same line one of our most practical workers and valued 
contributors suggests that “ John Fiske’s ‘Destiny of Man’ ”’ 
should be looked upon in the light of a new Sunday-school 
manual for higher classes. These sixteen chapters taken in 
as many lessons would do more to rationalize, elevate and | 


inspire our young people than tons of ecclesiastical text- 


books for Sunday-schools, heretofore published.” 


Col. Bundy,of the Religio- Philosophical Journal, whose 


fearless opposition to the humbug and vice which lurks 


under the name of spiritualism is second only to his devo- 
tion to the propagation of the faith that bears that name, is 


effectively agitating the desirability of organizing in this’ 


‘feeling will be evolved by slow methods the real ritual of 


country a society for the promotion of psychical research 
similar to that now in active work in England under the 
presidency of Professor Sidgwick of Cambridge, England. 
‘This agitation has called forth long and favorable opinions | 
upon the matter from the Springfield Republican, the Na- 
tion, Professor Thomas Davidson, Rev. F. L. Hosmer and 


others, which have been published somewhat at length in| 


the issue of bis paper for Nov. 22. With this suggestion | 


| 
we have large sympathy, as we are sure most of our read- | 


ders will have. But we agree with Professor Davidson in 
not seeing any reason why the general supervision of the | 
society should be in the hands of Spiritualists. Looking | 


at it from the standpoint of the Spiritualist, it will be better | Consequently 
for him to submit his facts to the test which non-committed | 


experts would devise than to still endure the suspicion that 
he had succeeded in persuading those who already believed. | 
Neither do we look for the best results to come from a large | 
national organization, even though it be backed up by the 
wealth of many earnest students of these topics. Very 
few people have that critical mind served with acute senses 
to fit them for the delicate investigations proposed, and such 


investigations can best be carried on, certainly in their ee. 
Id 
their meetings with the regularity and frequency necessary to 
arrive at any valuable results. Small societies consisti 
of not more than a dozen or fifteen scholars thoroughly 
imbued with the scientific spirit and conversant with its 
methods, working independently in a dozen different cities 
of the union, gradually growing into corresponding rela- 
tions with each other, would, to our mind, arrive at more 
satisfactory results than a more pretentious and conspicuous 
beginning of a general organization encumbered with nation- 
al machinery and threatened with the rush of inefficient 
if not unreliable members. One thing more, such society 


must be above the theological biases which appear even’ in 


the editorial of our fair-minded neighbor in the issue ot his 
paper mentioned above. There isa slight insinuation of 
the odium theologicum in the way he pities Unitarian clergy- 
men because they have not his knowledge and are conse- 
quently cold and wanting in heart. Perhaps we are chilly 
as compared with our spiritualistic brethren. Doubtless we 
need more heart, but the only fervor that is desirable is that 
which springs from honesty with one’s self. Candor is 
certainly an element in any heartiness that is desirable. It 
may be that in the spiritual life faith has inspired 
where knowledge has failed, and to some natures hope en- 
kindles more than demonstration. But these are questions 
remote from the true purpose of sucha society as is headed by 
Professor Sidgwick in England. It is to search for truth, 
not for warmth; to study phenomena, not to frame a theolo- 
gy or to create a religious force. Blessed be those who 
believe because they have seen. None the less blessed be 
those who believe though they have not seen. Aye, blessed 


are those who can neither see nor believe. but who live as 
worthy of immortality. 


The advent of a new “ Sunday-school Service Book and 


_Hymnal” into so small a family as the Unitarian fellowship 


is an event of much significance, and ought to receive more 
than a passing notice at the hands of those who are inter- 
ested in shaping of the beginnings of what ought to become 
a great religious fellowship—wide in its influence and far- 
reaching in its results. It is significant and encouraging to 
discover in these beginnings the “ felt need.” Out of that 


the liberal movement. There will be not one but many dis- 


appointments in this matter, and it is no disrespect to the 


compiler of this or any other essay in this direction to call 


attention to its failures as well as its successes. Perhaps for 


the present we must endure some more “new’’ Song and 
and Service books, but we hope the time is not far distant 
when all will realize that what is wanted is not a collection 
of new material, but a new collection of so much old mate- 
rial as can survive the test of use. A compilation that de- 
liberately seeks to exclude all old matter must necessarily 
be a disappointment and to a certain extent an intruder. 
we can but with others regard this book of 
Mr. Spaulding’s as a very valuable and timely contribution 
of material towards the book we need, rather than the book 
itself. Itis one more storehouse from which in a few years 
a somewhat large commission will carefully select out 
of it, the “ Unity Services and Songs,” ‘“ Sunny Side,” the 
“Way of Life,”* and such other tried material as may 
be found, the perennial elements which are to’be recast and 
fused in such way as to represent the consefisus‘of taste and 
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judgment of many rather than the taste and judgment of 
one. Hearty thanks are due to Mr. Spaulding for his labor, 
and we are sure that no one will be more glad to see this 
book grow into a better one than himself. 

The Unitarian church will never have a potent ritual or 
hymnal until it shall cease making new books, but instead 
give new editions of o/d books, out of which the worthless is 
expunged, and into which fresh material is cautiously but 
heroically introduced. 

In the interests of this constructive ritual, we have 
solicited from several of our most mature and successful 
Sunday-school workers, their estimate of this book. In 
addition to the opinions expressed in another column by 
our fellow-worker at Cleveland, we append a few opinions 
from other sources, and we hope to hear from still others 
whose opinions will represent an earnest desire for an appre- 
ciation of the best things within and without this book. 

A lady of high musical taste and large experience in the 
directing and training of Sunday-school singing says : 

‘The book has many very pretty things but also a number of 
unfortunate marriages of words to music. Asa Hymnal for chil- 
dren there is in it too much of Psalmody, suitable only to adults. 
The light and cheerful melody side is left out.‘ 

A gentleman also of large musical attainment deplores 
“certain unfortunate divorcement of words from long asso- 
ciated melodies, as in the case of 103 “ The Sweet Story of 
Old,” also many words that are not within the range of child- 
ish experience, such as Samuel Johnson’s 

‘‘Onward, onward, though the region where thou art be drear 

and lone.” 

No. 53 is instanced as representing a fortunate marriage 
of fitting poetry to sweet melody. 

An Eastern brother writes us: 

«‘The music is not childlike, mostly hymn tunes in minor keys, 
in which there is too little melody however good the harmony 
may be. The music of the modern English Episcopal school is 
suited to a medigval service and sentiment but not to our virile 
and happy faith, especially not to a child’s cheerful piety. It 
lacks inspiration and robustness. There are some charming tunes 
that will become permanent favorites in our fellowship, but it was 
@ mistake to put in only new tunes. With few exceptions, tunes 
are old because they are good usually.” 

One of our Western ministers, who has given much 
thought to these things, writes: 

‘‘My general idea about the services is that they are a great 
improvement over all before except Blake’s, and, though not as 
good as his, better fitted for average Schools. They are interesting 
rather than inspiring: interesting over others mainly by the music 
element,—for he has not had the daring and the taste and the faith 
to seek more than a very little of his inspiration beyond what the 
countrymen of David wrote. Any services really noble, impres- 
sive, harmonious, would take far more time and effort than could 
have been put into these, unless they did keep close to the usual 
routine. The Festival Services, because one expects the most, 
disappoints the most. for ail this the book will be a great help 
to schools and Mr. Spaulding deserves warm thanks. As to doc- 
trine, with few exceptions (I noted one or two at least) all our 
schools could join in them. But when the true new services 
come, they will not come batched in a book all at once, but by 
ones and twos and threes and by and by the book; each onea 


poem! Ihave not heard the music but a friend here speaks 
highly of the tunes as a whole.” 


In our last issue we spoke of Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett’s 
devoted work in behalf of the neglected women patriots of 
our civil war, particularly Miss Carroll: of Maryland, and 
Mother Bickerdyke of Lllinois. Since then we have re- 
ceived the following “Circular Letter No. 1,” which ex- 
plains itself. It takes the women now to direct the better 
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impulses of what remnant of the Grand Army remains, as 
it did twenty-four years ago to hold it to its best impulses and 
highest ideals. Perhaps some of our readers will be glad to 
contribute to this ten-cent fund as a provisional relief pend- 
ing the larger justice which Congress has within its power 
to administer. 


AUXILIARY To THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIO, 
Toledo, O., October 7, 1884. 

In accordance with instructions of the Second Annual Conven- 
tion Women’s Relief Corps, held at Minneapolis, July 23, 1884, a 
Committee on Relief of Army Workers and Widows and Orphans 
has been appointed, consisting of Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett, 
Malden, Mass., Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Mrs. Juliet G. Howe, York, Neb., charged with bringing these 
claimants to the speedy ‘attention of Congress, with a view of 
securing such adequate pensions and appropriations as may be 
their due for services performed, or sacrifices endured. 


In discharge of their duties and in conformity with a resolu- 
tion of the Second Annual Convention, the Committee have pre- 
pared special memorials to lay before the Grand “Army Pension 
Committee, in the cases of Anna Ella Carroll and Mrs. Mary A. 
Bickerdyke, the Grand Army Pension Committee having been 
charged by the Eighteenth Annual Encampment, G. A. R., with 
the consideration of the same. 

Report No. 886, Forty-sixth Congress, Third Session, House of 
Representatives, established by the highest official evidence, 
President Lincoln's statement substantiating the same, shows 
that Anna Ella Carroll spent health, strength and fortune in 
services rendered the Government in the prosecution of the war. 
Miss Carroll is now old, broken down in health, and wholly desti- 
tute, lacking the means for securing hospital attention. 

Mrs. Mary A. Bickerdyke, the nurse, mother, friend and 
champion of the private soldier of the Western army, to whom 
thousands of the Union veterans owe their return to friends and 
home, is now, in her old age, in need of care and support. 
These noble women, who have given their all, are turning to the 
Grand Army and the Woman’s Relief Corps for help in their 
hour of need. 

To afford temporary reliefin these and other worthy cases, a 
ten-cent fund has been established by tha Woman’s Relief Corps. 
by suggestion of comrades of the Grand Army,and we hereby 
earnestly call upon all Departmept and Post Commanders to 
bring the subject to the attention of their respective 
commands, that each Comrade may have an opportunity 
of contributing to the fund. Also upon every De- 
partment and Corps President, Womans Relief Corps. 
Contributions stating for whom intended, will be forwarded to 
Mrs. Abbie M. Gannett, Chairman jRelief Committee, Woman's 
Relief Corps, Malden, Massachusetts, who will receipt for the 
same, forwarding amounts monthly'to Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, 
National Treasurer, Woman's Relief Corps, Boston, Massachusetts, 
who will disburse the same under direction of the National 
President. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS WomaAn’s Retier Corps, 


Kate B. SHerwoop 
National Pre ‘ 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
HeapquarTers Granp ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Toledo, O., October 7, 1884. S 
I cordially join in the recommendation of a ten-cent fund in 
behalf ot Miss Anna Ella Carroll, Mrs. Mary A. Bickerdyke, and 
other deserving cases, and commend the work in which the 
Woman's Relief Corps is engaged to the favorable consideration 
of the Comrades of the G. A. R. 


Joun 8S. Kovuntz, 
. Commander-in-Chief. 

Since the above was put into type a correspondent from 
San Francisco writes us: ‘ Mother bickerdyke is in this city, 
still at work nursing sick folks, and she told me this after- 
noon that she yet manages to earn her living. She was evi- 
dently gratified at the grateful remembrance in which she 1s 
held by “ the boys” she cared for a score of years ago. Her 
address is Mrs. M. A. Bickerdyke, 21 Prospect Place, San 
Francisco, Cal, | 
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THE PLACE AND OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
NEW FAITH. 


‘‘Who can reflect unmoved upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies, 
By which, on Christian lands, from age to age 
Profession mocks performance.’ 


— Wordsworth. 

Some say the times are spiritually very bad and discour- 
aging. Things have not turned out as was expected. But 
we know how just before the first streak of morning dawn 
all seems so still and dark and dull. The sun is coming, 
however, all the same. Whoever stands on the mountain 
top catches the first gleam. Soon those who sleep in the 
valleys are wakened by the chorus of birds. The dark lid 
of the horizon lifts and day and hope break once more upon 
the earth. 

Already there are signs of waking. There is a certain 
restlessness and uncertainty m young religious minds. 
There is a feeling even among the most orthodox that some- 
thing momentous is soon to occur. They are debating the 
question as to what this visitation is to be. Some think it 
is the second coming of Christ—perhaps the end of the 
world. We believe it will be an influx of reason; a collapse 
of ecclesiastical error and authority; the publication every- 
where of an emancipated faith; the springing up of the 
Church of the New Life. 

There never has been a time when the opportunity for 
those who believe as we do was so inviting. The soil is 
ready for the sowing. There is another sign. A clergyman* 
in full standing in the Church of England writes thus: 
“How many are there, religious people, who never go to 
church, who despise Christianity, because they have only 
known it in connection with the forms of barren worship, 
—who despise Christianity, and yet are living high Christian 
lives. Thus we begin to see that although man has tried 
to imprison this glorious and freed spirit in his creeds and 
articles, yet he cannot do it. There is a Christian spirit— 
be it said to our shame—workiug outside the Christian 
Church, an unacknowledged and anathematized Christianity, 
still going on its triumphant way, leaving us alone in our 
orthodox sepulchers with the bones and ashes of bigotry 
and formalism.” 

Think of men in the church occupying high and influ- 
ential place in it, talking in this manner of the church, and 
in this manner of the outlying world! It reminds us of 
Lowell's poem on “‘ he Search” after Christ. 

‘*Mid power and wealth I souglit, 
But found no trace of him, 
And all the costly offerings I had brought 
With sudden rust and mould grew dim: 
I found his tomb indeed, where, by their laws, 
All must on stated days themselves imprison, 
Mocking with bread a dead creed’s grinning jaws, 


Witless how long the life had thence arisen; 
Due sacrifice to this they set apart, 


Prizing it more than Christ’s own living heart.”’ 

It certainly is a notable sign of the times, when clergymen 
and poets compare the church to the tomb and sepulcher of 
Christ—the place where religion lies dead and buried. More 
remarkable still if they see him living and working and sav- 
ing in the unlabelled and unprofessing geodness, that daily 
and everywhere blesses human life and keeps society still 
fresh and safe and strong. But this suggests our place and 
opportunity, For ourselves we have a since dropped 
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“Rey, H. R, Haweis, 


that cant of addresssing the “sinful world” or the “ world 
lying in wickedness.” The world is no more sinful than 
the church. This assumption of virtue on the church’s part 
is no longer believed in. And we know what luck the 
church has had as a teacher of truth. In a certain way it 
has grown to be an effete institution—that is, it is out of 
harmony with the real live tendencies of the age; speaks a 
dialect which is forgotten or unknown in the common conduct 
of life; though full of people, yet as a school of humility, 
sincerity or self-sacrifice it misses the mark, and altogether 
is a sort of Trojan horse in modern civilization. The church 
has been trying to stand still: the world has been trying to 
go forward. Hence the want of sympathy and final divorce. 

And yet each needs the other—as wife and husband need 
each other. They differ in nature and office, but they must 
be brought together and reconciled. The quarrel and con- 
flict is unnatural, created by priests and dogmatists. The 
honest, thoughtful, virtuous world must be wedded to a free, 
earnest, living church. Now the representatives of the new 
faith stand in position to mediate between the two. We 
have a certain sympathy with both parties, standing near 
the boundary line that separates them. We are free from 
their entanglements. We can offer a neutral ground where 
these antagonists can confer in regard to their differences, 
and settle the terms of union and of peace. 

There is a church which the thinking world wants; but 
it is no longer a church fall of the darkness and desperation 
of medizvalism,—it is a church of aspiration and light, of 
ideal living and practical morality. It must come to men 
not as the dictator of opinion, but as the helper and seeker 
after truth; not as a perfect institution, but as a human fel- 
lowship, gathering into it both strong and weak for mutual 
aid. Religion, as in the fabled past, must again become a 
part of the daily life. Every man must know that each 
duty is a sacrament, that all he does—not merely a few acts 
singled out by a ceremonial, but that all he does—has infinite 
relations, affects character, creates human joy or sorrow in 
times unborn, secures eternal happiness or destroys the soul. 
We have but to re-state the plain precepts of the new faith 
to assure ourselves of the demand that is made upon us, and 
of its certain prevalence in the near future. 

The old faiths place their emphasis upon the ignorance 
and fears, upon the misfortunes and depravities of men. 
The new faith sets forth the powers and possibilities, the 
hopes and blessings of men. The old faiths say what a fear- 
ful thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God. The 
new faith says what a fearful thing it would be, if by any 
chance we should fall out of the Supreme keeping and care. 
The old faiths ever reiterate: God is a man of war, anda 
consuming fire. The new faith says: God is love, his daily 
gentleness makes him great. ‘The old faiths teach that be- 
cause God hated the world lying in wickedness he drowned 
and scourged it, and at iength sent his only son Jesus to 
suffer and thus to judge it, and bring upon untold millions 
the eternal penalty of their unpardonable sins. The new 
faith teaches that because God so loved the world, Jesus 


‘and many another ambassador of truth have come bearing 


that love in their hearts, and in many nations have taught 
righteousness and been ready to lay down their hives for the 
uplifting and redemption of their fellow men. 

The old faiths say the Jewish Bible is the only revelation 
from heaven. The new faith says that in mo nation hath 
the Eternal left himself without a witness. Nature itself 
is a volume of divine truth, as Margeret Fuller declared, it 
is the very “literature of God.” old faiths say that 
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man was created perfect, and in Adam fell down flat into a | And the thoughts that arise in her dreamy eyes 

state of total depravity. Hence the first conscious life of | And curve her lips, I would fain discover. 

every babe begins and continues in wickedness. The new g I satin of the | 
faith finds that Adam is but a name for that first being risen Th wee. Tag fg "* ee ort oe hes a 
far enough out of animalism to know the use of fire, to e 2 £ wo eart s or ing ; 
construct a tool, to coin his thought into words,—in short, M eas, that, 4 y there ig no sr ° 

to be called human. The history of man is not that he | ~** eart would forever one wo repeating. 


fell from perfection at first, but that he emerged from bar-| Yet her soul knows a pathway that I cannot tread 


barism at length; through unknown centuries rising slowly | To the mountains of thought lying high and lonely, 
towards a still far off and unfulfilled nobility. And yearn as I may she slips away 


The old faiths heap insult upon morality and underrate | To a realm that is closed unto me—me only. 
the worth of self-disciplined character. These cannot save st 
any man, they say. Salvation consists only in a profession of | Though we sit in the light of the selfsame fire = 
faith in the flowing blood of Christ. The new faith suys,| While the storm folds us close and the wild wind is calling, 
all this language and belief is inherited heathenism. It is | The light of the summit is on her brow 
founded upon the gory superstition of animal and human And I stand alone where the shadows are falling. 
sacrifices offered to appease the wrath of the gods. And 
the new faith further says that conduct is the test of every 
life, whether in the sight of God or man. He is saved 
whose heart is right, whose deeds are just; and he is lost 
who by any sophistry of doctrine or mastery of passion turns 
his back upon the moral law. The old faiths put forth every | With a love that would draw me up to her side, 
exertion to prepare a man for a fixed state in another world. | Or, failing that, in a glad surrender,— 

The new faith seeks to prepare a man for the manifold duties | Would yield all part in a wealth unshared, 
of this world—to make him worthy and useful and happy | And joy in the self-abnegation tender. 
here. 

These are our principles. They constitute a gospel for | Yet never be mine the hand to weld — 
both church and world. We must make the sacrifices neces- | 1 be links, howe’er light, for her soul § enslaving. 
sary to their dissemination. The age requires it of us. It In loving at least I may reach her height, 
is these ideas which are to transform belief and to elevate | Nor blot my best by a selfish craving. 
society ; to help men a little farther on toward that perfec- 
tion which is their true hope and destiny. 


If I speak,—I know her ways so well— 

She will turn with a smile that has caught its sweetness 
From the starry heights where her sou! has fed, 

And will lean to me in my incompleteness, 


I but clasp her hand in my own and wait 

While her soul tries its wings, like a bird upward yearning, 
For I know that her heart will restore her to me, 

Like the bird to the love of its low nest returning. 


(Contributed and Selected. ___ ltr A. Lose 


THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


J. ©. L. 


THANKSGIVING. 
The next step in speculation was taken by Pythagoras 
When the year is grey with age, and his followers. Pythagoras was born in Samos about the 
Writ on light and shaded page— year 582 B. C. and died at Metapontum in Lower Italy 
When her flowers are withering— about 510 B.C. He was probably a pupil of Anaximander, 
Then we thank her for the spring. and well acquainted with his astronomical, mathematical, and 


: geographical views. Probably, also, he traveled in Egypt, 
Springs shall come and springs shall go, where doubtless he enlarged his earlier knowledge oe. 
Linked below the untriendly snow. tact with the men of learning there. Arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy were his favorite studies, determining the 
pr = Fin ce ol bi direction of his philosophical speculations. About the year 
% J.N.Spricg. | 229 he settled at Crotona, Lower Italy, having been driven 

"| in disgust from his native place by the tyranny of Polycrates, 

HIS REVERIE which stood in the way of his forming a society or order for 
the pursuit of certain scientific, philosophical, ethical, and 

religious theories and modes of life. Such a society he 
founded at Crotona. He took the side of the aristocratic 
party in politics there and secured its influence towards the 
promotion of his favorite reforms. The society became 
large and influential—politically considered, a league of three 


We sit in the light of the dancing fire, 

We two, shut in by the wind and the weather 
That shakes the elm-tree against the pane; 
And folds us two the closer together. 


The light leaps up to the loops of hair hundred or more—and was the prototype of many societies 
That touch her ear so daintily molded, in other Italian cities. It lasted for more than a century, 
Or circles her throat in a fleet caress having finally been broken up on account of the strong 
And sinks to the hands serenely folded. democratic opposition it had aroused. As a society for 

philosophical and ethical culture, its discipline was of the 
I watch the face that I know so well, rigid, aristocratic sort, out of harmony, as Hegel remarks, 


The face where my fortune and destiny hover, with the democratic spirit of Greece. Silence, strict obedi- 
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ence to authority, self-scrutiny, abstinence, strict routine, 
non-proselytism, were required of all its members. The 
society seems to have been in fact as perfect an embodiment 
of Egyptian monasticism as it was possible to plant on 
European soil, and was well calculated to agitate the Greek 
spirit, not only politically, but also intellectually and ethically. 
In this respect Pythagoras may be looked upon as a kind of 
forerunner of Socrates. Thus, in the stress he placed upon 
self-scrutiny and self-knowledge, there is a distinct anticipa- 
tion of the Socratic teaching, although of course the enjoin- 
ing of silence was quite a different thing from producing it, 
as Socrates did, by shrewd and merciless cross-questioning 
in the open street. This insistence upon self-scrutiny and 
self-knowledge helped to divide the Greek consciousness and 
to stimulate it to scientific and ethical inquiry. In this 
character of ap intellectual and ethical agitator, Pythago- 
ras may be regarded as more catholic than Socrates. He 
sought a first principle of the universe, and did not hesitate 
to speculate about things physical as well as ethical. The 
Pythagorean assertion of the mathematical nature of things 
—including even the soul itself—must have affected the 
Greek mind very much as Spinoza’s unflinching application 
of the geometrical method to human nature, not excepting 
even man’s emotions and evanescent feelings, has affected 
the modern mind—must have shocked, concentrated, and 
clarified it, and thus prepared it for speculative insight. 
The Pythagorean society, accordingly, though local and 
limited in character, was, as an educating and spiritual- 
izing agency, quite remarkable, a thing not merely of its 
own day and place, but of other times and other lands. This 
fact we shall appreciate better when we come to consider 
later writers, especially Plato and the Neo-Pythagorens. 
Again, the Pythagoreans were not only the first openly pro- 
fessed lovers and teachers of science and philosophy in 
Greece ; but they were the more influential in their teaching be- 
cause of the deep ethical and religious sentiment that possess- 
ed them. This sentiment appears to be signalized in the 
substitution by Pythagoras of the term ¢grAdcogos, lover of 
wisdom, for the older term cugds, the wise. Nor is it cor- 
rect to say that the Pythagoreans were barrenly ascetic in 
their zeal for wisdom for itsown sake. For, while the later 
Pythagoreans were doubtless narrowly monastic, the earlier 
were, says Grote, men of “ practical efficiency of body and 
mind,”’—a fact abundantly attested by their actual influence 
in the affairs of Italian cities. Pythagoras himself must 
have been a man of very remarkable personality and influ- 
ence. He was looked up to as a very Apollo in his appear- 
ance, character, and gift of inspiration. By his personal dig- 
ity and worth as well as by his teachings, he was the first of 
the Greek philosophers to show that wisdom was not so 
much a matter of practical utility as of spiritual acquisition 
and high personal endeavor. If he seemed to narrow the 
scope of the philosopher’s power by calling him dover instead 
of possessor of wisdom, that was because he himself held-and 
exemplified larger views than had hitherto prevailed, of the 
real seope of wisdom. It is important to have dwelt upoa 
this point, because the history of philosophy has more than 
once hinged upon a great personality. 

We come now to the Pythagorean philosophy, the philo- 
sophical opinions, that is to say, of Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers, for it is impossible to separate the two. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophy may be described as mathematical meta- 
physics. Fascinated by the very notion of a demonstra- 
tive science such as they saw mathematies to be ; intoxicated 


and at the manifestation of order and adaptation in the 
world, on accountof which they called the world the cosmos, 
the Pythagoreans took for their first principle the netion of 
harmony, or unity in variety, and proclaimed mathematics 
as the idea expression of that harmony. The reader may 
form some idea of the enthusiasm with which they 
dwelt upon this conception of harmony, if he will remember 
what profound attention the doctrine of evolution, on the 
one hand, or the doctrine of the unity of Nature in the 
eternal mind, on the other, is commanding at the present 
moment. So fardid the Pythagoreans carry their principle 
that they asserted not only that the principles of numbers 
were the principles of things, but that things themselves were 
numbers. They also asserted what seems not quite consist- 
ent with the foregoing, that things are the copies or imita- 
tions of numbers. Without attempting to reconcile real or 
seeming inconsistencies in this part of their theory, we may 
point out that the theory of imitation is the prototype of 
the Platonic theory of participation, and contains a hint of 
the organic oneness of the universe. 

Now this conception of harmony or the union of the 
one and the many the Pythagoreans carried out somewhat as 
follows. Adapting rather than adopting Anaximander’s 
td Gretpov, the indeterminate or unlimited, converting it, 
that is to say, from a physical into a mathematico-meta- 
physical principle, they supplemented it by its pular oppo- 
site, =z =patvuvta, the finite or limited, and asserted the un- 
limited and the limited together to be the principles of 
numbers or things. .Every number they conceived to be 
the union or harmony of both these principles: every num- 
ber is a number and it is a number,—it has a general and a 
specific aspect. The indefinite, general aspect of numbers 
or things the Pythagoreans called One, ydévas, which re- 
presents or is the identity or continuity of the universe. 
They chose One apparently because every number is a form 
of it: two, for example, isa one of two ones, three a one 
of three, etc. In this way One (taken indefinitely, not as 
one of a series, one, two, three, etc.,) came to be regarded as 
the ground or source of all numbers so far as they are 
identical with one another, so far as they are of the class 
number. Again, the ground of difference in number and 
things the Pythagoreans called Two, dias. Further, re- 
ality, or the unity of One and Two, the unlimited and the 
limited, identity and difference, continuity and discretion, 
they designated as Three, sptas. Spécial significance was 
attached also to Four, tétpas, as being the square (imite- 
tion ?) and perfection of Two, or mere unresolved difference, 
and as being the number of the supposed physical elements 
of the universe—fire, air, water, and earth; in a word, as 
being, perhaps we may say, the best expression of the purely 
physical or discrete aspect of the universe. But the most 
distinguished number of all was Ten, d¢za¢, the “perfect” 


number. Its perfection lay doubtless in its being the sum 
of the other four numbers, and so the expression of the 
complete and organic unity or harmony of the world. It 
was regarded as containing within itself the source and root. 
of Nature and as being the true solution orrationale of the 
union of the spiritual and.the material. 

It appears from the foregoing that the Pythagoreans were 
handling cert»in of the fundamental categories of thought 
and being, and were making progress with them. The 
notions of identity, difference, identity in difference, limita- 


tion, illimitation, continuity, discretion, all receive here 
more or less development and elucidation, in spite of the 


with delight at its exemplification in natural phenomena, ' mathematical symbolism with which they are bound up. 
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It appears also that the Pythagoreans were gaining come 
insights into the real nature of quantity. With what acute- 
ness they applied these categories and insights the reader 
may judge from the following quotation ( Ueberweg, Vol. I. 
p. 49): “The author of the work ascribed to Philolaus 
sees in the principles of numbers the principles of things. 
These principles are the limiting and illimitation. They 
converge to harmony, which is unity in multiplicity and 
agreement in heterogeneity. Thus they generate in succes- 
sion, first, unity, then the series of arithmetical or ‘“mona- 
dic” numbers, then the “ geometrical’ numbers or “ mag- 
nitudes,”’ i.e. the forms of space; point, line, surface, 
solid; next material objects, then life, sensuous conscious- 
ness, and the higher psychical forces, as love, friendship, 
mind, and intelligence. Like is known by like, but it is by 
number that things are brought into harmonious relations 
to the soul. The understanding developed by mathematical 
study is the organ of knowledge. The soul is united by 
number and harmony with the body, which is its organ, 
and at the same time its prison.” The notion of the de- 
velopment of geometrical forms from the point, the hypothe- 
sis of the harmony between the soul and the body, and the 
implication that all things are in relation to intelligence— 
are suggestions which on account of their inherent truth 
will probably never cease to inspire real insight in the minds 
of men. The notion of the opposition between the “ limit- 
ing” and “‘illintitation’’ as a fundamental opposition in the 
universe gave rise to a table of contraries which is interest- 
ing to us as having suggested the Aristotelian table of cate- 
gories: limitation and illimitation, odd and even, one and 
many, right and left, male and female, at rest and in motion, 
straight and bent, light and darkness, good and_bad, square 
and oblong. The pairs of contraries are ten to correspond 
with Ten, the perfect number. This is but one of many 
instances of the fanciful use of mathematical symbols among 
the Pythagoreans. Another instance is the representation 
of Justice by Four, the Square number. It is obvious that 
such symbolism in the hands of monastic enthusiasts might 
easily become empty and fantastic enough. We shall not 
pursue it further, but pass to some of the scientific, ethical, 
and theological opinions of the Pythagoreans. We mention 
them for the sake of completeness rather than on account 
of their philosophical value. 

Pythagoras is said to have discovered two important prop- 
ositions in geometry; one relating to the triangle inscribed 
within a semi-circle, and the other relating to the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle. The dis- 
covery of the latter proposition is said so to have elated him 
that he sacrificed a hecatomb and made a great feast,—at 
the cost, as Hegel dryly remarks, of the oxen. He also 
discovered the mathematical relations of the principal inter- 
vals in the octave or musical scale. Some of the followers 
of Pythagoras, if not Pythagoras himself, fancied that the 
planets of the solar system were arranged in accordance 
with these, whence the term “music of the spheres.” They 
ingeniously accounted for our not hearing the music, by 
saying that our ears had become too much accustomed to it 
or had not yet learned to differentiate it from the general 
concourse of sounds in the universe. The Pythagoreans in 
a measure anticipated Copernicus in regard to the revolution 
of the earth about the sun and its rotation on its own axis. 
Pythagoras held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
apparently regarding it as an exemplification of the princi- 
ple of continuity. The noblest education for a youth he 
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of a well regulated state, a state, that is to say, which real- 
ized as far as possible the notion of organic unity. Certain 
of the Pythagoreans, but not Pythagoras himself as some 
authorities assure us, believed that the world is eternal and 
is ruled by an ‘eternal, enduring, and immovable being,” 
a being of “supreme might and excellence’—God, into 
likeness with whom it is man’s part to grow. 

We may dismiss the Pythagoreans with a word or two 
of comment and criticism. It is evident, in the first place, 
that their first principle of harmony or number is formal 
ratherthan material. It is not, however, purely ideal. Though 
it is not purely sensuous, itis only semi-ideal ; though not pure- 
ly physical, it is only half metaphysical. This is of course a 
real advance in speculation. In the second place, the prin- 
ciple is mere/y formal : it is not ontological; it is inadequate 
to the nature of being and thought. The unity represented 
by number (or quantity) is after all a disjointed unity, 
lacking the degree of synthésis contained in, and demand- 
ed by, pure thought. After all that is said of the universe, 
after all distinctions are made about it and in it, it is in its 
absolute nature still one and unchangeable. This is the 
thought that the Pythagoreans were unable to state in their 
mathematical symbols; it is the thought that their immedi- 
ate successors attempted to state in other terms. 


B. C. Burr. 
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INSULATED. 


Sounds a voice from humanity's chorus, 
‘Tis a wail of despair. 

Yet a joy-breathing music creeps o'er us — 
We are deaf to the prayer. 


Comes the flash of the jewels so brightly 
From the revel-filled room, 
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That it hides things forlorn and unsightly,— 
We are blind to the gloom. 


Noxious vapors arise from the city, 
Pestiferous fumes, 

Yet ambrosial air stifles our pity, 
And wild-flower perfumes. 


On the street brushes by you the Dying 
And the plague-stricken man; 

Yet a tender arm circles you, flying,— 
Feel the plague, if you can! 


FLORENCE TyNG GRISWOLD. 
Columbus, Wis., July 31, 1884. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICE. BOOK 
AND HYMNAL.* 


The last six or eight years have been marked by increased 
interest in Sunday-school literature in all our Unitariah 
Sunday-schools. The unsatisfactoriness of the earlier man- 
uals and service-books had come to be generally felt, until, 
in many instances, the minister or superintendent found it 
better to prepare special lessons for his school than to de- 
pend on the text-books available; and even in the matter of 
services and songs the books in use had to be largely sup- 
plemented by material privately prepared. As a result of 
this felt defect and increased interest our schools have been 


*Tug Sunpay-Scaoor Service Book aNp HymNnaL. Compiled by Rev. Henry 


considered to be that which would fit him to be the citizen 


G. Spaulding, Secretary of the Unitarian 8. 8. Society, Boston. Published 
by the Society. 


furnished with new and valuable material by some of our | of children; and our opinion is strengthened by reading the 
best and most competent Sunday-school workers. Some of several services. Besides the services already mentioned we 
the excellent manuals of our Sunday-school societies in Bos- | have ‘Good Works,’ “The Law of Love,’ “ Wisdom,” 
ton and Chicago leave no more to be desired in the special | “‘ Moral Courage,” “The Teachings of Jesus,” and “ Follow- 
fields which they cover. Unity Services and Songs, pub-| ing after the Spirit of Jesus.” A comparison with Mr. 
lished by the latter society under the editorship of Mr.| Blake’s compilation already referred to—not invidiously 
Blake, and sold at the very moderate price of $15.00 by | made, but in illustration of our criticism—shows the force 
the hundred copies, has already supplanted the older service- | and beauty of more simplicity and method. His thirteen 
books in many schools. And now we have the latest con- | services are named, The Father—Joy—Duty—Trust— 
tribution in the Service Book and Hymnal, published by | Nature — Sunday — Freedom — Fellowship — Character — 
the society in Boston, under the care and editorship of its | Jesus—Saints, Sages and Seers—Faithful in all Thin 
earnest Secretary, Mr. Spaulding. | Thanksgiving and Praise. Mr. Spaulding has allowed him- 

We have awaited the appearance of this promised book | self much less departure from Bible texts than does Mr. 
with interest. It is a neat and well-printed volume of| Blake, though in two services he brings Emerson into the 
nearly tbree hundred pages, too generous in bulk indeed | “introductory sentences,” in one of which Milton also ap- 
for the smaller hands that are to hold it. Of this space | pears, and an extra-biblical passage is similarly used in the 
about one-third is given to the Services and two-thirds to | service of ‘‘ Worship,” and another elsewhere. Martineau’s 
the Hymnal. Of the former there are seventeen “opening | liturgy is drawn upon for the “ Christmas” and “Anniversary” 
services,” followed by four “closing” ones, thus allowing | services. Some will prefer the narrower, others the more 
variety in combination. These are supplemented by eight) inclusive range. To us it seemsrather a question of the noble- 
special services for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, etc. The) ness of the thought and sentiment and of their expression, and 
introduction of musical responses in all these is a| the adaptation of bothtothe purpose in view. These will grow 
valuable feature of the book. Three “infant-class” | to have dear and familiar association, if they have it nut to 
services close the list. The Hymnal contains one : begin with. 


hundred and ninety-eight hymns and songs. It shows| The most difficult part in such a compilation is the lan- 


a wide field of selection and pains-taking care. We miss! guage of the prayers. The old liturgies are available here. 


some of the familiar and well-tried songs; but in this new | in very limited degree. This language should be simple, 
material here given us, both in words and music, the re-| within the child's natural range, and yet have noble liturgi- 
sources of our schools will be much enriched. In this part | cal effect. An extemporaneous prayer draws so much from 
the editor found a field especially congenial to his fine musi- | the spontaneity of heart, and the tones of voice naturally mod- 
cal taste and ability. ified thereby, that we do not seek or require the same beauty 

It is much easier to discover defects in such a work as | and dignity of language as in liturgical forms. In these last, 
this when finished, than it is to avoid them in the prepara- | however, the spirit is uplifted by simple and noble expression. 
tion. No one who has not himself had some experience in | In this respect the prayer to be found in the service entitled 
such an undertaking can appreciate the care and labor in-| “God in Nature’’ is one of the happy ones in the book be- 
volved. He sees what has been taken, but not the wide | fore us. It is all prayer, and in the nine long lines there 
field that has been traversed in gathering it, nor the long) are none but the simplest words. On the other hand, such 
deliberation over that which was finally laid aside. It is| phraseology as ‘‘ we thank thee for our fathers who rose in 
safe to say that for every hymn or tune or liturgical passage | arms and struck off the chains that bound them, and made 
at last chosen, a score or more have been carefully exam- | this nation free,” and for the brave men “who in later times 
ined, tried, and discarded. All this balancing of judgement, | when slavery threatened the nation’s life,” etc., (p. 57), is 


however, involving such cost of time and labor, escapes the | passable narrative, but very poor liturgy. For ourself also 


casual reader. He cannot see behind the final selection | we dislike (for = other reasons than those which spring 


this mass of rejected material, at first carefully gathered | from our christology), the formal endings of so many of the 
and then laid aside after considering its merit from all) prayers. In the expression of real prayer, it seems to us, 
points of view, piece by piece. It is with all this in mind | the soul rises into direct relation with the Father and speaks 
that we frankly express our disappointment in the new | as his child, and not as the disciple or follower of any man, 
Service Book and Hymnal, and touch upon some of its de-| though one may love to be and to call himself elsewhere 
fects, as they seem to us. We think that this should be even | such disciple or follower. In the same way such explana- 
more freely and frankly done in the case of a work issued | tory introductions as “and would pray as thy beloved Son 
by one of our denominational organizations than in that of} has taught us,” used to connect the simple and ever-beautiful 
one more privately published. Our Father with preceding words of prayer, seem to us a 

The “ opening services’’ seem to us to lack method in) painful break in the current of pure feeling and denotion. 
their selection, and often sufficient unity in their make-up indi-| Of the music of the Hymnal we are not competent to 
vidually. If prepared in part by different hands, it would seem | speak critically, but the collection bears witness to a wide 
to have been without some clear outline of the ground | and loving study and research. Many will regret the rather 
to be covered. Thus of the seventeen services we have one | free divorce of long-wedded hymns and tunes by the edit- 
on “Joyful Confidence” and another on “ Trust’’; we have! orial court, in some examples of which not so much 
one on “Adoration” and another on “ Worship’; we have|as “ incompatibility’ seems pleadable. A _ criticism 
one on the “Life Eternal’ and another on “The Blessed| which we venture as a general one upon the selection 
Life.” We have “The Eternal Goodness,” “God in Na-|of the hymns is this: that the Hymnal covers 
ture,” “God our Life,” “God Ever Present,” and “Whoj|too much the ground of the hymn-book for the adult 
Forgiveth all thy Sins.” We think that emphasis would congregation. Much may be said and with force, we are 
have been gained by a sharper classification here, and a| aware, for the lastingness of early associations and the value 
much stronger impression be left upon the mind and memory ' of children’s learning the best things ; and surely it is bette, 
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to overshoot the child’s full comprehension and experience 
than to err on the other side. But there is a middle way 
which seems to us missed in the book before us. But there 
are many new and happy selections which are now for the 


first time made available and from which we look to see fu-| 
We regret not so much the large ad-_ 


ture favorites come. 


mission of the tried and familiar hymns from our standard | 


collections—indeed much may be said for giving these place— 
as the admission of several whose depreciation of this earth- | 
ly life strikes a tone foreign to a child’s nature, and one not 
indicative of a healthful piety in the full grown man. 
For example, we could spare such verses as 

‘‘We are but pilgrims here, 


Heaven is our home; 
Traveling thre deserts drear,”’ 


Such verses also as 


‘Once earthly joy I craved, 
Sought peace and rest :— 


etc. 


and 
‘‘Q Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest ’’’ 

sound rather strangely on children’s lips, not to speak of 
Pheebe Cary’s beautiful “One sweetly solemn thought,” .and | 
Montgomery's equally beautiful ‘ 
and this chord is too often struck in the book before us. 
Are we not all trying to teach that heaven begins here, and 
that we are now in the “blessed life”? 


| 
| 
| 


‘Forever with the Lord,” 


| 


— —— 


in the future, it is not caleulated to prove the widely aceept- 
able Service-Book and Hymnal for our Unitarian Sunday- 
schools. We regret this the more for the loving labor that 
has been bestowed upon it and for the facilities of ’ publication 
which it enjoyed. 

F. 


L. H. 


— 


OPTIMISM. 


Earth still is blest, though cursed by sin, 
All men may yet a saintship win. 


Depravities, ’gainst which men strive, 
For some wise end are kept alive. 


Earth would be heaven and every man 
A Christ, were this God’s perfect plan. 


So let the world be worldly still, 
And find some good in every ill, 
ELLA A. GILES. 


he Unity Club. 


THE PARLOR READING CIRCLE OF CEDAR FALLS, LOWA 
Although this society has no connection with any of our 


—_—- 


a 


There is one point which we will just touch upon in clos- | churches, yet from the ‘annual exchange of programmes and 
ing this notice, namely the doctrinal shading of the book, | the fact that the name of one of our fellow-workers in the 
so to speak. This seems to us not only a proper but an Janesville M. I. C. appears as president, we are always in- 


important matter for criticism. 


Our own impression is that | clined to count it in the Unity Cirele. 


The programme for 


all such compilations should keep as much as possible epee | the ninth season's study is before us and represents sixteen 


the ground which we hold in common. 


The individual min- nights’ work. 


Nine evenings are civen to care fully elabor- 


ister or teacher can add to this in his own way whatever he | ated studies in Shakespeare; three evenings each to Henry 


shall choose, but the individual minister or teacher cannot | the Eighth and Macbeth 
easily expunge the passages in a general service or song, ‘to a topical study of 
It sttvecka | Arden. 


which yet he may not with a full conscience use. 
notice and mars the unity of the service. In this respect 
Mr. Spaulding’s work disappoints us, and its defect—or what 


The other evenings are given 
“The Lady of the Lake,’ “Enoch 
“Evangeline, ” “ Snowbound,”’ Lowell's‘ ‘Cathedral.” 
and * Bittersweet. "This programme is a stimulating illus- 
tration of what can be done in almost any one of our small 


seems to us and to many will seem its defect—will limit) Western towns, if all the ministers, teachers, lawyers, physi- 


its wider use. 
frequently behind the average thought of the constituency 


years hence. In this respect it seems to us that the editor 
has unconsciously been too much influenced by his indi- 
vidual views and too little mindful that_he was preparing a 
book for a wide and general use. It has in this respect the 
marked fault of the first edition of the Association’s Hymn 
and Tune Book compiled for our churches, and which made 

a thorough revision necessary in less than ten years. To al- 
lude to only one illustration among many possible ones, in 
the Easter service Paul’s (to him) very natural conception 
of death as having come “by man,” and of Jesus as “the 
first fruits of them that sleep,” scarcely expresses our real 
belief to-day touching the reign of death in the world, so 
long antedating the appearance of man upon our planet, nor 
yet our view of the spiritual world and ofthe life upon 
which the happy dead entered in the long ages before Jesus 
appeared. 

We have written at length, but not at greater length than 
such a work merits. We have written frankly and in all 
kindness of feeling, and not without appreciation of the 
loving care and labor which have been bestowed upon it. 
But we lay down the volume with the feeling that while it 
will be a new store-house from which much may be drawn 


Its doctrinal tone and implication are too cians, and others who stand for the forces of culture, ignore 


party lines and meet upon the broad platform of mutual 
for which the work is prepared, and will be still more so ten | j 


improvement and public elevation. 

The following extract from the introductory words of the 
executive committee contains suggestions that may well 
commend themselves to the consideration of Unity Club 
workers: 


‘‘We unanimously recommend a most rigid adherence to the 
hours (7:30 to 9:30) for opening and closing the meetings of the 
Circle, and believing the half-hour’s discussion of the ‘Topics of 
the times’ to be one of the most valuable and interesting features 
of the Circle we further suggest that the President be authorized 
to appoint at each meeting a leader, whose duty it shall be to 
take charge of this part of the ensuing evening's conversation, 
and to furnish a list of the topics to be discussed to one of the city 


papers for publication in its issue for the week preceding the 
meeting at which he is to lead.’’ 


Exchange programmes with Miss Idella Chapman, Secre- 

tary. 
| | r 

THE MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT CLUB OF JANESVILLE, WIS. 

This is the veteran Club and in a certain way the parent 
of most of the other clubs in our circle. This year it comes 
promptly to hand, bearing upon its neat title-page the follow- 
ing motto from Goethe, “Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren, 
resolut zu leben.” In this, its eleventh season, it presents, 
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perhaps, a more carefully elaborated and fuller programme 
than ever before. The new pastor of All Souls Church 
and leader of the club, H. Tambs Lyche, has beaten the 
old one at his own game. The work is divided into nine 
sections, viz: A. Current Events. B. Current Literature. 
a Biographical. D. Thomas Carlyle. E. Poets. F. Art. 

Entertainment. H. Music. 1, Decoration. The Cal- 
a beginning Nov. 3d, ending June ist, includes thirty- | 
two meetings. Short talks are given to current events and | 
current literature monthly. Fourteen biographical sketches 
are to be submitted during the year, the writers selecting | 
their own subjects. Six evenings are devoted to conversa-| 
tions upon the poets previously studied by the club: Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Goethe, Shakespeare, the Brown- 
ings; seven meetings to Art topics; but the heavy work of 
the season is to be concentrated upon Carlyle. Fifteen 


| 


om evening class meeting in the pastor’s study on alternate 
Tuesdays. A limited number of corresponding members to 
this class will be admitted, 7. e. individual members of the 
class will try the experiment of carrying on a correspondence 
with some one who is carrying on a parallel course of read- 
‘ing and study by himself. The programmes of the first 
_two sections only are printed. Miss Eva Manierre, Secre- 
tary, 2352 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, QUINCY, ILL. 


This is not of us but with us. It has one, of the old- 
est and most creditable records of any of the Women’s clubs 
we know of in the West. For many years, it has gone 
on doing much real study work without fuss, pretension or 
cramming, setting a commendable example to the women in 


nights will be devoted chiefly to the study of his “‘ Hero- 
Worship” and the “French Revolution.” The prepara- | 
tion of the programme shows a thorough acquaintance with | | 
the subject on the part of the leader. The programme is | 
one of the neatest on our table, and is worth having for the 
‘mottoes and quotations it contains. Miss Ida Harris, Sec- 
retary. 


UNITY CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 
As usual this is one of the largest and best organized clubs 


in our circle. Its work is represented by seven committees, 


viz: Culture, Lecture, Amusement, Helpfulness, Hospitality, | 


Roman History, and American History. The last two re- 
present the study sections. Seven nights will be given to 
The Augustan Age of Roman History, as follows: 1. Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology of the Empire. 2. The City of 
Rome. 3. Excursions through the Empire. 4. Govern- 
ment of the Empire. 5. Progress of Civilization. 6. Litera- 
tureand Art. 7. Historical epochs of Rome. Each even- 
ing is in charge of a special leader, and the topics subdivided 
and assigned to three or four different persons. The American 
History section is organized in the same way and will confine 
its study to the Political History of the Civil War, as follows: 
1. Causes of the war. 2. On the threshold, Nov. 4, 1860- 


Nov. 14,1861. 3. The War. Threeepochs. 4. Human- 
ities of the War. 5. Financial History. 6. Progress of 
Ideas. 7. Permanent Results. In this programme appear 


the names of those well known in letters, in professional, 
commercial and public life, generals, colonels, captains, doc- 
tors, professors and judges. The club also fosters classes 
in German and it will sustain a Sunday Lecture Course for 


the sixth season. Joseph F. James, 177 Race St., Secre- 
tary. 


UNITY CLUB OF ALL $OULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 

THE Rosert BrowNineG SEcTION devotes its third year 
of study chiefly to Browning’s dramas with a preliminary 
study of one of his major poems, on a simple or single 
theme, such as “ By the Fireside,” “Clive,” “Txion,” ete. 
The section meets fortnightly, will hold fifteen sessions with 
forty-one studies by thirty-eight different persons. 

Tue James RUSSELL LOWELL SECTION alternates with 
the above, will hold fifteen sessions, and have thirty-five 
studies by thirty-three different individuals. 

THE Inquiry SEcTION will study into the Foundations 
of Morals and Religion, using for the present John Fiske’s 
recent work on ‘“ The Destiny of Man viewed in the light 
of his origin.” This section will have an afternoon and 


other towns who either deplore their lack of opportunities 
and do nothing, or whose pretensions greatly exceed what 
they attain to. The work of the year is divided into four 
sections. A first year’s work in Robert Browning, follow- 
ing essentially the programme followed last year by the 
Evanston Club and others. Nine sessions in a study of op- 
tics, including Theories of Light, The Eye, the Telescope, 
the Spectroscope and the Microscope. Eight sessions to the 
study of King Lear. Eight sessions to the Early Christian 
Church, A. D. 37 to A. D. 440. The Secretary's name is 
not given but doubtless Mrs. Anna B. McMahan will be 
glad to exchange programmes, or to send them to those re- 
questing it. 


UNITY CLUB, NEWPORT, R. I. 


This club meets weekly from October to May, and like 
its elder brother, the Unity Club of Cincinnati, shows the effi- 
cient organizing hand of Brother Wendte. It has four 
standing committees, viz: Executive, Culture, Entertain- 
ment and Helpfulness. It has arranged for a course of six 
public lectures in the church auditorium, and six free home 
lectures at the Channing parlors, and four social entertain- 
ments, etc. For the study sessions, the Club, taking the 
hint from the last year’s work done by the Unity Club of Cleve- 
land, has prepared a thirteen evenings’ study of the Nether- — 
lands. The printed programme in hand contains an admir- 
able list of reference books and some sixty topics for lectures, 
papers and readings. Our space will not permit the reprint- 
ing of this programme, which is instructive in itself, but it 
is well worth the request and the postage stamp that will 
secure it as a reference list and guide to private reading. 
Send to Miss Sara Crandall, Secretary. 


QUID PRO QUO CLUB. 
This is an interesting Club in connection with Das Sun- 


day-school of the Unitarian Church at Quine p Ohasc It is 
divided into four sections—literary, musical, atic and 
social. It meets fortnightly, gives eleven evenings to the 
American poets, each evening with a paper and selection by 
two of the young people, the conversation led by the teach- 
ers. The following poets will be considered in the order 
given. Longfellow, Whittier, Elizabeth Phelps, Holmes, 
Bayard Taylor, Bryant, Trowbridge, Celia Thaxter, Al- 
drich, Lowell and Willis. Bertha Oertle, Secretary. 


—_—— —_—- a 


UNITY CLUB, QUINCY, ILL. 


Programme printed in connection with other church an- 
nouncements. Ten meetings, four of them for sociable and 
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supper. (One dramatic entertaiment and five study sessions. ) is in a comatose state, but there was immense faith in her 
Study evenings as follows: 1. Essay on Early American | possibilities, and when she has carried out the wise sugges- 
Political History, Conversation on Current Politics at home | tionsof Mr. Crookerin regard to her missionary work, she will 
and abroad. 2. Essay, American Literature, its Rise, | show that while someof her buildings may have been hastily 
Growth and Promise. Conversation, Current Literature at | constructed for immediate need, the foundations are there as 
home and abroad. 3. Essay, Industrial Arts in America. | strong and enduring as thie hills. 
Conversation, Recent Inventions at home and abroad. 4.| The following resolution was the outcome of Mr. Crooker’s 
Essay, Fine Artsin America. Conversation, Living Artists|report: “ Resolved, That the officers of this Conference be 
and their works at home and abroad. 5. Essay, The Unit-| requested to give especial oversight to the missionary work 
arian Movement in America. Conversation, Present Reli- | of the State, and that that they be vested with full execu- 
gious Problems, at home and abroad. Mrs. Anna L. Park- | tive power to supply such State service as they may deem 
er, Secretary. practicable upon consultation with the Secretary of the 
eee Western Conference and the Board of the American Uni- 
THE LITERARY CLUB OF THE THIRD UNITARIAN CHUROG, | tarian Association.” 
CHICAGO. Then followed the introduction of Rev. T. G. Owen of 
A pretty programme containing eleven studies on “The oe bbs aa net Raval ogy “4 7 oy ne the 
Present Condition of the United States.” viz: 1. Foreign The pomrdiegy ic _ se re a = a "1 pen 
Commerce. 2. Internal Trade. 3. Agriculture. 4. Canals f "i —_ Wh. rm as . ene — toe he 
and Water-ways. 5. Railroads. 6. Telegraphs. 7. Bank- p cows Ch Fg am ai T peer ye C we ‘ : -_ 
ing and Insurance. 8. Manufactures. 9. Inventions and he wa Rye. am Ny 7a mee es a nem ’ 
Patent System. 10. Education. 11. Art. Interspersed gy wher d Th meee 5 meg as ; % Re a 
with three social evenings. Meetings held fortnightly. J. q nad aS, Seer oe Sees ONY eee Se ee. 5. 
a nage ated rafton Owen and the People’s Church of Arcadia to our 
fellowship and commend them to the cordial recognition of 
our ministry and people at large ; and 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be furnished 
to the pastor and trustees of the People’s Church, Arcadia, 
and to the Christian Register and Unity for publication.” 
This event “was the first known where a man came to 
Conference with awhole church in his pocket.” Surely we 
all felt in sympathy with Mr. Owen, after the manly step he 
has taken to liberate himself and his people, when he was 
reminded by his position of the boy, who when he was small 
and hadn’t any money wanted taffy; when he grew up 
Will the clubs not represented in our present issue send | and had money, didn’t want taffy. When he was a Metho- 
us an account of their winter’s work ? We hope the secre- | dist he abhorred shouting; now he felt like shouting all the 
taries will exchange programmes with each other. time. Mr. Owen assured us confidently that his case wag 


. ne only one of many, in counties all around him; that our 
| great need is men, women afd money. When we start out 
(Cont erences in a new enterprise we burn our bridges behind us and need 
vith some means to put ourselves into communication with new 
EPL SRR E Ra friends. 

THE WISCONSIN CONFERENCE. In the afternoon we had the pleasure of listening to the 
new Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference in an 
For some time past there has been an expectant stir in | address on “ Unitarianism and the Missionary Spirit.” Mr. 
and about All Souls Church, Janesville. Anxious ques- Sunderland believes if Unitarianism is to have a career it 
tioning about the programme, “ Who will preach the open- | must be missionary in spirit, if non-missionary it will be the 
ing sermon ?”’ “ Who is coming? "and homes and hearts | work of a class. Unitarianism is an inspiring Gospel, but 
were opened wide to receive people, strangers in one sense, | it will not spread itself. Every church should put itself in- 
but dear to us all through fellowship in a common cause. to sympathy with the denominational body by sending dele- 
The Conference opened Tuesday evening, November 18, | gates to conferences, and by giving its ministers time and 
with a word of welcome from ry sane of the church, after opportunity for outside work. Instead of laying aside 
which Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones of Chicago gave the opening aggressiveness we should begin the most aggressive cam- 
sermon from the 55th chapter of Isaiah, verses 8 and 9: | paign we have ever known. Our cause is new, our workers 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts,” etc. Man’s | few, our enemies many. 
thoughts are bounded, God’s thoughts are universal. Hej| Miss Frances LeBaron presented the needs of the W. W. 
reveals Himself not to men, but through men. Duty, Know-| U.C. in so eloquent a manner as to obtain a response be- 
ledge and Worship are the paths that lead to the divine | yond her expectations. We believe thoroughly in printers’ 
thought. ink, but it has not the magnetism of an eloquent tongue to 
The Wednesday morning meeting was occupied by de- draw dollars and cents from the intricacies of the feminine 

votional services, led by Rev. J. H. Crooker of Madison, | pocket. 

and by a report from him as Secretary of the Conference.| The evening following was delightfully spent. The Sun- 
Perhaps it is well that we are not allowed to remain always day School room was thrown open, a long table spread and 
upon sunny heights, but sometimes have a voice to call us | seventy-five people, young and old, gave themselves up to 
down into the shady valleys. Unitarianism in Wisconsin | the enjoyment of things temporal. It was a picture to re- 


_—* 


The Browning Section of the Unity Club, Chicago, 
has prepared a Robert Browning Calendar for 1885, with a 
handsome lithograph back and portrait. The Calendar con- 
tains selections on monthly leaves and a concise introduction 
to the poet on the reverse side. It will prove a suggestive 
help to those who desire to make the acquaintance of this 
the most virile and stimulating of living poets. For terms, 
see advertising columns. 
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member when Dr. Kerr rose at the head of the table and 
with his face beaming with kindliness through its halo of 
silver hait, invoked the divine blessing. Before the silence 
was broken, a quartette of young men and misses of the 
Sunday School sang from the “ Sunny Side: ” 


‘‘Welcome, welcome is the greeting, which this day we bring our 
friends, 


Joyous, joyous is the meeting which their kindly presence lends.” 


There was no formal programme for the evening, and as 
it seemed a pity to have so much good material going to 
waste in a place somewhat meager in opportunity, a plat- 
form meeting was improvised with Mr. Crooker presiding. 
There was no dodging the direct appeal made to every 
minister present, indeed, the responses were ready and 
willing. It transpired that of the eight visiting 
ministers only two were to the manor born, and that the 
Baptist denomination was the one most bereaved. 

The committee on nominations, in the interest of civil 
service reform, reported in favor of retaining the old ticket, 
which was duly elected, as follows : President, Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen, Madison; Vice-Presidents, B. 8. Hoxie, Cooks- 
ville, and Frank Avery of Baraboo ; Treasurer, Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, Milwaukee ; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madi- 
son ; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. F. C. Cook, Janesville. 

In the afternoon Mr. Blake made an extempore address. 
He commenced witha somewhat astonishing statement, that 
Unitarianism is to be the center of the planetary system, but as 
his audience seemed a little skeptical he concluded to take 
off Venus and Mars. Mr. Blake thought it time for us to 
cut loose from an emotional! religion and begin a mission of 
thought. 

The closing sermon in the evening by Dr. Kerr on the 
‘Province of Religion” from the text “To comfort your 
hearts and establish you in every good word and worky’ was 
listened to with close attention. But we are admonished 
that your columns are limited. 


In the absence of the President the meetings of the Con- 
ference were presided over by the Secretary, Rev. J. H. 
Crooker of Madison. The subjects considered were dis- 
cussed with heartiness and in a kindly spirit. Besides those 
already mentioned we listened to the voices of Rev. Wm. 
C. Wright of Madison and Rev. Mr. Loomis of Lone 
Rock. 

Mr. Gordon, Rabbi Hirsch and Mr. Tunis, through sick- 
ness and other causes, failed of their compact with our 
written word. Mr. Blake, bearing in mind the good old 
adage, appeared at the eleventh hour and gloriously re- 
deemed himself. We especially missed Mr. Gordon, who 
always bings an invigorating atmosphere, and a live delega- 
tion. And we missed those who have been with us so 
many times in the Conferences we have in memory. We 
will not name them, as this is not a retrospect, neithér is it 
in any sense a wail of disappointment. There is just a little 
grey shade mingling in the sunlight that this Conference 
will shed over All Souls Society for many a day and give 
strength and cheer to hearts that sometimes grow faint. 

When we think of the men and women, few in number 
it is true, who found time out of their busy lives to attend 
three times a day the sessions of the Conference, we take 
new courage and sing with heartier voice : 

‘* Nothing so small can be, 
But draws when acted for Thy sake, - 
Greatness and worth from Thee.” 
Mrs. F. C. Cook, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Study Table. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing 
T he Colegrove Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Browns.*—-A bright, wholesome, thoroughly enjoy- 


able story of very real children by a very real woman, who 


can write interestingly of them because she is interested in 
them. The story comes right out of the mother heart and 
life, with no exaggerating or sensational and improbable events 
to vitiate the taste or unstring the nerves of children, though 
Don has experiences enough to satisfy any boy. 

Heidit— This volume has been published solely for the 
benefit of the Kindergarten Department of the Blind Asy- 
lum of South Boston. It is another wholesome addition 
to child literature and is full of the breath of Alpine heights 
and pine moans, of bright flowers and winter wraps, of 
climbing goats and happy children, with an intermixture of 
men and women. While The Browns breathes through 
every page genuine American life in a sensible, well-to-do 
family, Heidi tells the tale of an Alpine orphan, a little 
goat herd and a wealthy invalid child, and give our children 
a peep into a world all new and strange to them. 

The Wonder Book.t—Those old Greek tales retouched by 
the magic pen of Hawthorne, illustrated so charmingly by 
Church and all bound up in the most attractive book form. 
How delightful it is to come upon these tales which so fasci- 
nated us in childhood, peopling our little world with wonder, 
luring us into reading and re-reading them, Ever fresh, 
ever surprising and ever fascinating. How can we ever grow 
old and forget our childhood while Hawthorne remains in 

rint ? 

The story of Dr. Channing § told for boysand girls, terse, 
plain, pointed and attractive, a book which is sure to find 
its way into many of our young folks’ libraries and should 
be omitted from no 8. 8. Library. It is an admirable thing 
to write the life of a great and good man without doing 
any moralizing by the way, leaving the grand life lesson in 
strong, clear outline, without furbelow or frill of rhetorical 
flourish, to impress itself on the young soul. 

The Wonderful City of Tokio || is a sequel to that charm- 
ing and instructive work by the same author—*‘ Young 
Americans in Japan.” It is a book brim full of wonder, 
interest and instruction. While it fascinates the child, it 
charms and instructs his senior. It is notastory of wonder- 
ful adventures, but of actual visits to places of interest and 
to various industries in which that far off country abounds 
and which are carried on so skillfully by that remarkable 
industrious race, of whom we know so little. The interest 
and helpfulness of the book is enhanced by one hundred 
and sixty-nine engravings. A copy of this work on Christ- 

} 


*Tue Browns. 
266. $1.00. 


+Heimi, Her Year of Wandering and Learning. A Story for Children and 
those who Love Children. Translated from the German of Johanna Spyri, 
by Louisa Brooks. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 1885. pp. 269. $2.00. 


tA Wonper Book ror Boys anp Girts. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Illus- 


trations by F. 8S. Church. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1885. pp. 
150. $2.50. 


¢Tue Story of Dr. Channing, for Young People. 
Association, London. 1884. pp. 124. Ils. 6d. 


(Tur Wonperrvt City or Tokro, or Further Adventures of the Jewett Family 
and their friend Ote Nambo. By Edward Greey, with 169 Illustrations. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. pp. 301. 


By Mary P. W. Smith. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1884. pp. 


By Frances E. Cooke. 8. 8. 
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mas morning will be a pretty sure method of making Christ- 
mas girdle the year for any girl or boy who may be its hap- 
py recipient. 8. ©. LL. J. 


, es 


“ Brahmoism ’’* consists of a number of papers, not con- 
nected with each other, embodying the substance of several 
lectures which the author delivered in various parts of India, 
the publication of which in this country, he naively says, 
“is likely to dispel the clouds of misapprehension and mor- 
bid sentimentalism which stand in the way of genuine 
Christian progress.” ‘They are published in the hope that 
they may receive favorable consideration in the hands, espe- 
cially, of those well-meaning Christian men and women 
whose reverence for the Brahmo religion—if religion a se- 
ries of shifting beliefs can be called—is due to imperfect 
acquaintance with its dogmas and principles; and with a 
view to show cause why we, Christian missionaries, cannot 
hold out the right hand of fellowship to its champions 
without a glaring compromise of principle and a very cul- 
pable betrayal of the interests of the truth intrusted to us.”’ 

But when our author proceeds to show cause, his expla- 
nations are almost amusing to a Unitarian or broad church- 
man. One reason is that Bechatalete affirms that repentance 
is the only possible atonement for sin. This seems to our 
Methodist brother Bose very unchristian indeed. And 
again, he charges Chunder Sen with being very far astray 
in this sentence from one of his English lectures: “It would 
be an insult to the majesty of God's throne, it would be 
blasphemy against divine mercy to say that He will wrath- 
fully condemn any sinner to eternal punishment.” 

The book is written from the standpoint of an orthodox 
missionary, and so, of course, it cannot be fair to the breadth 
of the Brahmo faith. Nevertheless the book is interesting 
because of its facts and statistics, and though not an impar- 


tial history, it is probably the best book we have upon the 
subject. D. N.U. 


The Story of a Country Town? is a sad story. “A gen- 
tleman who once looked over a portion of the manuscript,” 
says the author, in his preface, “said his first impression 
was that it was the work of a tired man.” So it seems to 
us—but not the work of a man who was tired physically 
or intellectually, for throughout the book the character out- 
lines are firmly drawn, and the style is uniformly vigorous. 
But the book reads like the work of a man tired of life. 
“ Vanity of vanities” is re-echoed from the beginning of the 
volume to the end. The standpoint is that of one who has 
grown up under the influence of a dark and comfortless re- 
ligion, and in his reaction has lost hold on all religion. And 
when, as is often the case, he has to speak of the gloomy 
religion that weighed down the spirits of the men and wo- 
men in his Country Town, it is with the half pitiful, half 
regretful air of one who has cast aside that religion, yet has 
found nothing better. Viewed as a literary production, the 
book is not one to be lightly passed over. Thoroughly orig- 
inal, it marks an advance step of importance in the devel- 
‘ opment of the American novel. me oe 4 


The November Century contains a dainty illustrated poem 
by Austin Dobson, entitled “The Old Sedan Chair.” Mr. 


*BrauMoisM; OR, History or Rerormep Hinpvuism. From its origin in 1830 
under Rajah Mohum Roy to the present time; with a particular account of 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen’s connection with the movement. By Ram 


y 
Chandra Bose, M. A., of Lucknow, India. Now York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1884. pp. 222. Price, $1.25. 


Tux Story or a Country Town. By E. W. Howe. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. $1.50. 


Howells contributes the opening chapters of a serial called 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” in the first chapter of which 
our old friend (or enemy) Bartley Hubbard, of ‘“‘ A Modern 
Instance,” figures as a supernumerary. George E. Waring, 
Jr., discusses the Principles and Practice of House Drain- 
age. A chapter hitherto unwritten, in the life of Charles 
Reade, contributed by Annie Fields, introduces some inter- 
esting letters by the novelist. A characteristic paper by 
Gen. Beauregard gives an admirably graphic account of the 
Battle of Bull Run from the Southern standpoint. In “A 
Tale of Negative Gravity” Frank R. Stockton maintains 
his reputation as a charming story-teller. Half a dozen 
other articles, almost equally good, we are obliged to 

over from want of space. Altogether a delightful number. 


Another equally good immediately after would be almost 
too much to expect. The December number of the Century 
contains rather an overplus of matter valueless from a lite- 
rary standpoint, which is introduced for the sake of the 
illustrations. These in this magazine are always so good 
that there is constant danger of their overshadowing the 
réading matter. A new serial is begun in this number— 
“The Knight of the Black Forest,” by Grace Denio Litch- 
field—very bright in its style, but perhaps a little lacking 
in solid qualities. Gen. Lew Wallace’s paper on the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson seems hardly equal to Gen. Beaure- 
gard’s chapter of history in the November number. Bric- 
a-brac in this issue is compressed for some reason to the 
limits of a single page. 


ee 


Its admirable compactness, the progressive character of 
the 112 maps, the apparent scholarly accuracy, and especially 
the exceptionally cheap price, make of the last edition of 
Labberton’s Historical Atlas* the very book that the economic 
student and the worker in a small library always needs, but 
seldom has at hand. One may study history without having 
such a book as this at hand, but one cannot possibly realize 
history without such a help. The book contains twelve maps 
illustrating Eastern history, nine on Grecian history, twenty- 
seven are given to Roman history, sixteen to mediaeval, 
forty to Modern, and nine to American history. 


—E 
—————— 


A new “Every Day Book” + of devotional readings for 
opening the new opportunity which cach advent of the 
morning light brings with it. A text from the Bible and 
a stanza from Whittier for each day of the year. Both 
sources from whence the texts are culled are too familiar to 
the readers of Unity to need further commendation. 


8. C. LL. J. 


-_—_ 


- => 


Mr. Matthews’ excellent volume on language is too well 
known to need a fresh introduction tothe publicasg it comes out 
in this new andattractive edition. Incidental errors have been 
corrected, copious additions have been made in different 
parts of the book, and two new chapters have been added— 


in 
~~ =. —— 


*An Historica, AtLas. A Ohronological Ser es of 112 maps at successive pe- 
riods from the dawn of history to the present day. By Robert H. Lab. 


berton, Seventh and enlarged edition. Townsend MacConn, New York, 
1884. $1.50. 


*TEXT AND VERSE FoR Every Day IN THE YzBaR: Scripture passages and paral- 
le) selections from the writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, arranged by 


~ Gertrude W. Cartland. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1884. pp. 
145. 75 cents. 


tWorps; Tuzrr Ust anv Asuse. By William Matthews, LL. D. New edition 


from new plates. Revised and greatly enlarged. Ohieago : 8. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1884. $2.00. 
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“ Onomatopes " and : Names of Men’’—the latter of which 
is in the author’s happiest vein. The book in its new form 
will doubtless meet with even greater success than hitherto. 


St. Nicholas for November and December comes as usual 
freighted with wit, wisdom and art for our young people. 
The pictures are as fascinating as possible. In running over 
these pages the only thing that reconciles us to the loss of 
our childhood is the eternal childhood within us which keeps 
us in love with children and all their belongings, and S¢. 
Nicholas is a veritable “ perennial fountain of youth,” where 
we may refresh ourselves with our childen. 8. ©. LL. J. 


Bread Making* is @ most valuable little work for every 
housekeeper who is not master of this important art. Vastly 
more of home comfort—aye, home itself in the true sense— 
depends on good sweet bread than even thoughtful — 
often realize. Sour or heavy bread will soon upset the di- 
gestion of the best stomach and ruin the disposition of the 
most amiable. We comment the book heartily to our read- 
ers—it is full, explicit and practical. 8. ©. LL. J. 


Little Unity: 


UNITARIANISM AT HOME. 


In ashort paper upon “Our Young People,” published 
m London, after being read at the Conference of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, the writer, Rev. Jas. 
Harwood, B. A., speaks of the neglect, which is so frequent 
among Unitarian parenta, of expressing to their children 
in some * amar. sympathetic way their own religious be- 
liefs. Very often it is because of their wish that the chil- 
dren should grow up unprejudiced “‘so that when they arrive 
at a proper age they may be free to.judge for themselves. 
In reply, I would say it was simply impossible for any one 
to grow up to man’s estate absolutely free from bias on a 
subject of such universal interest as religion; if he does not 
feel the interest of your sympathy, he will be alienated by 
your want of sympathy, and not being acquainted with the 


reasons for the faith that is in you, he will be ready to fol-| P 


low the first one who will show him a way.” 

Where the Unitarian belief is a religiously active one, it 
is of such a thoroughly ethical order—one to be lived with 
every day and every hour, rather than to be climbed up to 
on Sundays—that in a really dive Unitarian family it would 
be hard to bring up a child without his discovering his 
parents’ religion. It is equally true, however, as the author 
suggests, that in many homes where there is not indiffer- 
ence, there is such extreme reserve, as a hereditary charac- 
teristic, that the religious influence is either lost, or is of an 
unnatural and therefore unwholesome order. E. T. L. 


THE WITCH HAZEL. 


Late in October and early in November, when the golden 
rose stands stiff and brown in the fields and the asters and 
milkweed are scattering their white-winged seeds by the 
roadside, when the sm. § are gay with red and purple and 
gold, the last flower of the year is blossoming. I wonder 


*Bazap- Maxine, 


in Putnam’s Handy Book Series of Things Worth Knowing, 
by T.N. 7. @, 


P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1884. pp. 64. 50 cents, 


how many children know and have picked the witch hazel. 
Look for it in the woods and along the lanes and perhaps you 
will be rewarded as I was one bright autumn afternoon. It 
grows in moist places and is frequently found among the 
scattered trees and shrubs which clothe the steep banks of 
small streams. It is a bushy tree from ten to twenty feet 
high, dividing near the ground into several grayish branches — 
about the size of a man’s arm or larger. The leaves are 
oval and have a scalloped edge (creaste the botanists call it) 
and are a dull green on the upper surface, while the lower 
is bright and shining. They turn a delicate leather yellow 
when the blossoms begin to open. The flowers are yellow 
with long, narrow, crumpled and grow in little clus- 
ters of three or four, looking like little shreds of tissue 
paper fastened to the branch. Beside them, as they flutter — 
and beam in the sunshine, are the little nutlets, each holdi 

in its two cells the seeds which have been forming an 
ripening ever since the flowers of the last year blossomed. 


The union on the same plant of flower and fruit and 
fading leaf led Linngeus the “ Fatherof Botany” to give it a 
Greek name, Hamamelis—which signifies producing flowers 
and fruit together. Its common name, witch hazel, comes 
from an old superstition. Years ago many people believed 
that a hazel rod had power to find various hidden thi 
If it were a forked branch like a letter Y and if the arms 
of the Y were held in a certain way between the thumbs, 
it was thought the rod would indicate the presence of water 
springs and precious metals by violent motion as it 
was brought near them. A wonderful story is told of 
laborers digging in vain for water onan English estate 
until the mistress walked over it with a hazel rod in 
her hand. Ata certain place it became so violently agita- 
ted that it was impossible for her to hold it. The men fell 
to work and in a few moments were drenched in the foun- 
tain that came springing from beneath them. The story is 
a few hundred years old and I do not ask you to believe it; 
but many others like it gave the name of witch hazel to 
our hamamelis because it was used as a divining rod, although 
itis no relation to the real hagel. But better than any 
false reputation of finding things concealed is its real power 
of healing pain. The liniment which takes the soreness out 
of so many little bruised arms and legs, which “kisses the 
lace to make it well,’ and which is commonly called — 
‘“‘Pond’s Extract,” is the extract of hamamelis. 

The Indian knew its virtue long beforo the white man 
and used to bind poultices of the bark on inflamed eyes. 
and wounds. But I don’t believe itopened his eyes to the 
beauty of the blossom—andI wonder if he noticed that 
it was the last flower of the year. A. M. P. 


He who does the simplest thing 
Better than the rest, 
Is no longer drudge, but king— 


He must stand confessed. 
And the lad who will not rest, 


But must try again, 
Till he does his very 
Shall be king of men. 


—~wScattered Seeds. 
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The artist is.a master, not a slave. He wields his pas- 
sion, he is not hurried along by it. He possesses, is not 


Art enshrines the great sadness of the world, 
ut is itself not sad.— Lewes’ “ Life of Goethe.” 
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Notes from the Field. 


Newport, R. I.—The pastor of the church, 
' Rev. C. W. Wendte, is preparing some 
| German tracts to be published by the Améri- 
' ean Unitarian Association. A good work in 


_ good hands. 


Cuenoa, I1it.—Secretary Effinger, of the 
Illinois Fraternity, preached in the Congre- 
gational Chureh at this place on the 2d ult. 
| The subject was ‘ Evolution,’”’ and the press 
| of that place pronounced him a powerful 
| speaker and a deep thinker. 


7 Tacoma, W. T.—Rev. Geo. H. Greer, of the 
+ last class of the Meadville Theological School, 
» who is doing missionary work in this far off 
| territory, has been lecturing in this town, 
| and the local paper publishes a synopsis of 
| his discourse on ‘‘What do Unitarians be- 
» heve?”’ 
Amore tHE Norsemren.—From Scandi- 
| navia we learn that Victor Rydberg, the 
| pioneer liberal in religion in Norway, is now 
a lecturer in the University of Stockholm;— 
| that Jewesses are not allowed to teach in 
| Denmark;—that the geologist of Iceland has 
» found even in that lit:le island “large tracts 
| hitherto unknown’’:—that at a recent con- 
' gress ofclergymen in Stockholm they de- 
_ cided that a great religio-political journal 
' was the greatest need of Sweden. 


Rev. M. J. Savage of Boston will spend 
_ from Dec. 2 to Dec. 10 preaching and lectur- 
» ing in the West. His engagements are as 


| follows: 


Dec. 2. La Porte, Indiana. To preach the 
- opening sermon af the Indiana State Confer- 
ence. 

Dec. 3. Lecture at Geneva, Il. : 
_ Dee. 4. Address before the Channing Club, 
_ Chicago. 

_ Dec. 6. Lecture at the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago. 

' Dec. 6. Lecture at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

| weed Dec. 7. Preaehes at Ann Arbor, 
; ch, 


UNi'. a. 
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Dec. 8. Lecture at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dec. 9. Lecture at Detroit, Mich. 
Dec. 10. Lecture at Cleveland, Ohio. 


bent twig, or rather should the gardener 
straighten and cultivate until it becomes a 
| perfect tree?'’ The pros and cons of Sun- 


;, day-school or no Sunday-school were 
Geneva, Itit.—Brother West, with the. : 
’ . . 4 . . : 
dowes, has been revising the constitution of | mainteming that as they wore now 


' age igee a bene conducted they were of no practical use; 

our society in this place and bringing the | that the Sunday-school interfered with the 
Po a ry Ae wren Penoen ras | oak dibaoe. church; thatthey preferred their children 
oy 5 ¥ ~ oa aay pare eaten | ee ae. | Should receive their religious and moral in- 
oe First Unitarian ye rage 4 and Ghding struction in the home. While on the other 
a‘*‘sure basis for it upon the pressing social | 


and moral needs of men to-day altogether out- | side it was contended that the Sunday-school 


side of metaphysical speculation. The con- should be the children’s church, adapted to 


i . : 
eithe - : their needs; t nts should inter 
stitution as now printed is a good model for | needs; that parents 8 est 


a workin ‘et 4 te Wareh the fear | themselves in it; that many children receive 
cents me eth ent the reqtalt and bring it no religious and but little moral instruction 


‘in the home; and there was no reason why 
. . ‘sé ‘a } , 

ean * aplam wrer we 3 y bert — ‘children should not attend both church and 

P Vineenail cas e poy eb meets: Sunday-school. The present want is more 

ee ee ee oe eee eee | good teachers and teachers’ meetings. 


and of aiding each other in moral and | Mrs. C. G. Taomas, Sec’y. 


religious improvement, have associated them- | 
selves together—not as agreeing in opinion— | Tye Micuigan Conrekence.—The tenth 
not as having attained universal truth in be« | annual session of the Michigan Conference 


lief, or perfection in character, but as seekers was held Nov. 1] and 12 with the Unitarian 


after truth and goodness.’’ _Church in Jackson, Rev. Julius Blass, pastor. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—The Unity Club gave The opening sermon was preached by Rev. 
2 : ’ : , . . ° 

another of their delightful entertainme: ts at | Wm. KR. Alger of Boston, who is spending 
the church of the Unity parlors Wednesday the ‘month at Ann Arbor, supplying the 
evening, November 12. The performance pulpit there. Mr. Alger 8 discourse —_— 4 
consisted of a series of tableaux called *‘ The | most eloquent and searching one, on ‘The 
Decorative Sisters,’’ fo'lowed by the farce. Depths and the Shallows of Human Life. 
“A Pretty Piece of Business.” “The Decora- | Papers were read during the Conference by 
tive Sisters’? was an amusing illustration of “*’- A. N. Aleott ot Kalamazoo upon * The 
the esthetic craze in which two sisters, sweet Source and Office of Religion, and by Rev. 
blossoms of the country side, bloomed into | Kowland Connor of Last pe pany upon ¢ The 
rare flowers of estheticism under the foster- | Religiuns of Greece and Rome. Considera- 
ing care of a wandering artist who chanced | ble time was given tothe discussion ofa new 
upon them on one of his sketching tours. | constitution for the Conference, but as it 
These tableaux, whose action was interpreted | seemed impossible to arrive at a harmonious 
by the reading of descriptive verses, depict | *t#tement as to the aim of the body (some of 
the different stages of development which the brethren desiring to recognize Jesus or 
culminated at last in that languid grace and Christianity, and some being unwilling so to 
soulfulness of manner made familiar to most , 4°), the whole matter was indefinitely post- 
of us by Mr. Wilde of England. The stage poned. The officers elected for the coming 
setting of the tableaux was beautiful, the ‘year were Rev. 1. B. Forbush, president; Mr. 
posing graceful and the coloring and costum- | N. B. Hall of J ackson and Mr. C. 8. Udell of 
: : - |Grand Rapids, vice-presidents; Rev. J. T. 
ing left nothing to be desired from an artis- ~ pias, E DM; 2 
tic point of view. The farce, which is a_ Sunderland, secretary; Mr. Geo. Stickney of 
familiar one, was very cleverly produced Grand Haven, treasurer; and for the mission- 
and made a pleasing contrast to the first part ®"Y board Kevs. Henry Powers, Rowland 
of the programme. Connor, E. P. Gibbs and A.N. Alcott, with 


The dramatic evenings | he & re 
have been uniformly successful with the ‘# Secretary ex-officio. At present the con- 
ference has nu missionary in the field. The 


Cleveland Unity Club, and ourcorrespondent | ve an ; , . 
7 . urgent question is, Where is the man for this 


suggests their adoption by all those clubs. wth Marke isthe beste r 
which have not included them heretofore in |!™Portant position’ The Missionary Boar 
have one or two good men in view, if they 


pl oe cape can get them and find a way to pay them. 
Tue Carcaco Women’s Unirartan Aaso- -At the closing meeting of the session, Wed- 
CIATION met in the Third Church, Thursday, | nesday evening, an address was given by 
Nov. 20. Topic, ‘‘ Sunday-schools Liberally | Mrs. Sunderland on ‘Women's Work in our 
Estimated."’ Leader, Mrs. Leonard. | hurches,’’ and a sermon was preached by 
Papers were read by Mrs. Leonard and Mrs, | Mr. Forbu~h on “The Gospel of Unity.” 
Johnson; also letters from Mrs. Parker of No single feature of the Conference was more 
Quincy, Ill. It was admitted by all to bea. enjoyable than the social and supper at the 
perplexing problem, but by no means in-/| residence of Mr. and Mrs. N. B. Hall, on 
soluble. Many of the difficulties were set | Wednesday, from 5 to 7:30 P. M. . 
forth and if no cure was proposed much was, ‘The attendance at Jackson from a distance 
said to encourage. A brief history of the Was not so large as it has been at some pre- 
Sunday-school was given from its origin as | vious sessions, owing to new arrangements 
a secular school, organized for the working | made by the railroad companies, whereby 
class who could not attend week days, down | We were unable to get reduced fares. All 
through the catechism days, to the present | the ministers of the state were pr sent ex- 
system of rooms, maps and papers provided | cept Bro. Wales of Big Rapids, who was un- 
for the children’s interest. All this showed able to come partly on account of illness in 
@ progress that should give new zeal to every | his family. in 
Sunday-school worker. Fully realizing its Since the spring meeting of the Conference 
imperfections, ‘‘Is it wise to pull up the /| two ministers have left the State, viz; Miss 
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Hultin of Sherwood, and Mr. Savage of Mt. | 


Pleasant, and those two societies are now 
without pastors. Mr. Powers’ new society 
at Grand Rapids has just begun laying the 
foundation for its church edifice. Mr. 
Connor's society in East Saginaw has its new 
edifice nearly completed,and will dedicate it 
on the 28d inst. J. T. 8. 
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Announcements. 


Illinois Liberal Religious Fraternity. 
EDITOR UNITY: 

Following are the sssessments asked of the 
various societies in Illinois for the work of 


the Fraternity in the year past and amounts 
received from the same; 


Assessed. Receivéd. 

BI, ccciccecccsssc ccccéSsae Ge cnctéoes _ 
Bloomington.........++« 25.00 ...0000008 $ 25.00 
ME ccdcerccceccsesccavecs 12.60......... 12.50 
Chicago(four societies) 400.00..........*%100.00 
Galesburg ......0c.ss00e. | ee 10.00 
ee Pa 25 00 
GI tnidicinentcnncnned ' ae _—_— 
in cctnbunaninont ee — 
Jacksonville............+. De dadaccecs — 
Monmouth ......... based Tsscacecd 25.00 
PE C dntccionsnasacdes ee —— 
oe REESE | eee 20.00 
QEIREF cccocccccscscsvors ~ 00.00......... 16.65 
Ee ea ee Se 84a 25.00 
EE cn nnn selitunadnbes i 12.50 
Shelbyville........ccs.+« | Sega —— 
| SE iy NE ee 10.00 
Se iiccdiceedibal 3680.00 $281.65 


C. E. SWITZER, 
Treas. 
Galesburg, Ill., Nov. 12, 1884. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


We have on hand a large supply of back 
numbers of Uniry, many of them contain- 
ing matter of the highest value for the use 
of those engaged in the distribution of liberal 
literature through the mails. Toall such we 
will supply back numbers of the paper post- 
free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- 
and. At this price, which isso low as merely 
to cover the cost of postage and packing, we 
cannot undertake to supply particular num- 
bers. Persons ordering should state how 
many copies of one issue can be used, also 
which year or years they prefer. We will 
also furnish back numbers of Litrie Unity, 
which was published from this office from 
April, 1881 to February, 1883, at the same 
prices. 


Lectures. 


The undersigned will give this season, 
where desired, lectures upon biographical 
and historical subjects; upon leading repre- 
sentative names of our own time, particularly 
Emerson, CARLYLE, TYNDALL, etc.:; upon the 
History of Culture, showing the evolution of 
the arts, the growth of mythology and its 
continued influence in the present; also up- 
onthe characteristics of our own age and time. 

For full particulars address 

CHARLES D. B. MILLS, 
Srracusge, N. Y. 


————— 


*From Unity Church, 
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The Unitarians and Liberals of Chicago 
will be pleased to learn that the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, of Boston, is to lecture at the Third 
Unitarian Church, Cor. Monroe and Laflin 
Sts., on Friday evening, December 5th, 1884. 

Tiekets 25 cts. For the benefit of the 
Charity und. 


See advertisement of Browning Calendar 
on next page. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. © 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With fifty-six Illustrations by Errav VEeppeR, also ah 
ornamental title-page and cover designed by Mr. 
VeppeR. 1 vol. 4to, $25.00. 


The most original and noteworthy illustrated vol- 
ame ever produced in America, and destined to ramk 
among the masterpieces of art. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS OF OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


With Illustrations designed by many of the best 
American artists, and admirably engraved. With 
a fine new portrait of Dr. Ho._mes, etched by 
Scuurr. Royal octavo, cloth, full gilt, $6.00; 
morocco, or tree calf, $10.00. 


The poems selected for illustration were chosen by 
Dr. Holmes himself, who has written an introductory 
poem. The book is beautifully illustrated, is produced 
in very tasteful style, and cannot fail to be a most 
aceeptabie Holiday volume. 


HOUSEHOLD LARCOM. 


Posas. By Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. Uni- 
forra in binding with the new Household Edition 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, etc. 1 
vol. 12mo, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; morocco, or tree 
calf, $5.00. 


An entirely new edition of Miss Larcom’s Poetical 
Works, from handsome new plates, containing not 
only her poems previously published, but many pieces 
not included in her other volumes. In this compact 
an | popular form Miss Larcom’s poem's ought to find 
a place and hearty welcome in every household. 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


Wayside Edition. In 24 volumes, l6mo _ With 4 
fine Steel Portrait of Hawthorne and 23 Etching 
Carefully printed and tastefully bound. 3 | 
only in sets. Cloth, $36.00; half calf, $75.00, 


This is a beautiful and very desirable edition of 
Hawthorne’s works. The type is sufficiently large, 
the page unusually attractive, the printing and bind- 
ing of the best Riverside style. 


A HANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL LITER- 
ATURE. 


From the Best and Latest Authorities. By Anne C. 
Lyncu Botta. A New and Carefully Revised Ed- 
ition. 12mo, $2.00, 


Mrs. Botta has just made a very thorough revision 
of this excellent book, and brought it down to datein 
its references to writers and their works. 


MR. CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY: 
AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 


A novel by F. Marton Crawrore, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ “‘A Roman Singer,” etc. 1 vol. 16mio, 
$1.25. | 


CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. 


By Rev. Atex, V. G. Atten, D. D., Professor of Ecclesi- | by 


astical Ilistory in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, 1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


A-book of noble aim and admirable execution, con- 
taining a careful survey of the history of religious 


| 
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thought from the beginning of the Christian era to 
the present day. 


SONGS OF THE SILENT WORLD, AND 


OTHER POEMS. 


By Etizasern Stuart Puetrs, author of “ The Gates 
Ajar,” “ Beyond the Gates,” etc. With Portrait. 
1 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The title chosen for this volume will su 
readers of “The Gates Ajar,” and of the still more 
remarkable book, “Beyond the Gates,” a hint of the 
subjeet and character of sume of the poems. Others 
are very distinctly of this world, poems of love and 
friendship, marked by a peculiar fervor and gracefal 
force. 


CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Witi1am Heyry Bisnopr, author of “The House of 
a Merchant Prince,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. | 


Contiyts: Choy Susari; The Battle of Bunkerloo; 
Deodand; Braxton’s New Art; Une of the Thirty 
McIntyre’s Falee Face; Miss Calderon's Ger- — 


man. 

Mr. Bishop is one of the most successful of American 
writers of short stories. indeed, he has gained from 
the admirable short stories he has written nearly as 
much reputation and as hearty a welcome among 
American readers as from the excellent novels he has 
publiched. He has chosen the most striking of his 
storiés for the volumé above named. 


+,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


a 


THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on read- 
matter for it# success, is brilliant above all 
stn respeet, and never has been 80 fresh, 
<0 ee so genial, as tt is now.—The Literary 
or . 


t 
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The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1885. 


WHi be notable for ite Serial Stories, namely :— 


1. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 


Il. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
‘By MRS. OLIPHANT, : 
Author of “The bkadieé Lindores,”’ “The Wizard's 


Son,”’ ete. 
iil. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. 
By GHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


IV. 
A MARSH ISLAND. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “ A Country Doctor,” Deephaven,” ete, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
will contribute a series of prose papers entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, PosTaAGE FREE; 35 
cents @ mumber. With superb life-size portrait‘of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
—" or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, 

1.00. nce 


ft Serene pewter sire 
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new 8 whose subscri pt re- 

ceived before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be madé 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & GOMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


$h4 
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righteousness, and that it is sufficient to save, 
all who have faith ?”’ 
| Leland.—‘“I don’t know any righteous- 
ness that will save aman who won't do right 


but I thank you, nevertheless. I'm very 
much obleeged to you."’ > 
And so they let him go. R 


. W. 


The Two Theologies. 
Lord Houghton. 
It must be that the light divine, 
That on your soul is pleased to shine, 
Is other than what falls on mine. 


For you can fix and formalize 
The Power on which you raise your eyes, 
And trace him in his palace-skies. 


You can perceive and almost touch 
His attributes, as such and such— 
Almost familiar over much. 


You can his thoughts and ends display, 
In fair historical array, 
From Adam to the judgment-day. 


I cannot think Him here or there— 
I think Him ever everywhere— 
Unfading light, unstifled air. 


How John Leland was Ordained. 
Advance. 


Here is a story which"I heard in the) 


mountains of Virginia. A part of it was 
once published, I think. Up on the heights 
in the Old Dominion where the houses are 
few and many of the mountaineers know 
little of the settlements below, a man of God 
lived who took to preaching the Gospel in his 
own crude way. Many were turned from 
sin unto righteousness, and the presbytery 
in whose bounds his work was, determined 
to ordain him, simply on the ground of his 
efficiency and clear call to the ministry, 
though he had no education. He objected. 
They persisted. The presbytery assembled, 
the congregation looking on. John Leland 
took his place in front, dropping his head in- 
to his hands. The moderator simply stated 
the object of the meeting, addressing Mr. 
Leland. The latter looked up and said, 


‘Mr. Moderator. I'll tell yon all I know. 


It won’t take long,”’ and down hishead went 
into his hands again. A smile went around 
the assembly. 

Moderator.—“ Mr. Leland, do you believe 
that God had a people, chosen and elect be- 
fore the foundations of the world ?”’ 

Leland.—‘‘I don’t know what God was 
doin’ before he made the world. Don’t know 
anythin’ about it. I a’n’t a educated man.” 

Moderator.—‘: Yes, but you must under- 
stand me. You certainly believe that God 
had a people chosen and elect from all eter- 
nity.” 

Leland.—*‘ No, I don’t believe that. They 
couldn’t a’been our kind a’ folks, anyway ; 
because ours are made out of the dust of the 
earth, you know.”’ 

Moderator.—'‘ Mr. Leland, we have heard 
of your Christian life, of your efficiency and 
your success, and we »re met to ordain you 
to the ministry of the Gospel. This is a 
solemn occasion and you must not make 
a light of the questions. Now I want 
to know if you believe in the total .de-. 
pravity of mankind?”’ 

Leland —‘‘O, I don’t, if you mean by 
that that men are as bad as they can be for 
the devil a’n’t any worse than that, you 
know.” a ul 

“Moderator.—‘ Do you believe in imputed 


—— 


himself.’’ 


Moderator.—“Do you believein the final 


perseverance of the saints? ”’ 


Leland.—‘‘I don’t know what that 


means.”’ 


Moderator.—“ Well, you believe that all 
who are converted will be kept and not fall 
away.” 

Leland.—‘‘ Oh, I don’t know how it is 
down in the settlements, among the educated 
but I tell you up where we live, we have the 
awfullest cases of backsliding.”’ 

Moderator.—‘‘ But, Mr. Leland, you cer- 
tainly believe that when a man is converted 


till L am saved myself. 
thing about it now.” 


he will be kept in some way, and finaily 


saved?” 


Leland.—‘‘I cannot tell much about that, 
Don’t know any- 


Moderator.—‘‘ You feel that you are called 


to preach the Gospel?” 


Leland.—‘“ No, I never heard anyone call 
me.”’ 

Moderator.—“ We do not mean that you 
heard a voice—anything said—but that you 
are called.’’ 

Leland.—‘‘Well, Mr. Moderator, if there 
wasn’t any voice, or anything said, don't 


know how there could be uny call. Never 
heard any.” 

Moderator.—‘‘ You believe it is your duty 
to preach the Gospel to all creatures ?”’ 

Leland.—‘‘ No, I don’t believe it my duty 
to preach to the Dutch, for instance. I can’t 
talk Dutch. If the Lord wanted me to 
preach to them in some way I could talk 
Dutch, but I can’t, I never tried.”’ 

Moderator.—‘‘ Mr, Leland, you certainly 
desire to see all men come to repentance, 
and turn to righteousness. Yvur acts show 


trouble. 
doctrines, ’n I told you I didn’t. 


that. -We have heard of your self-sacrificing 
spirit, your love for mankind, and all your 
good works to win sinners to the Gospel and 
repentance.” 

Leland.—‘‘ Mr. Moderator, I'll tell you the 
honest truth. I am a little ashamed of it, 
but it is God’s truth justas I tell you. Some 
days I do feel that way, and then again some 
of them act so bad I don’t care if the devil 
gets half of them.” 

After the presbytery had retired to take 
counsel over the matter. they returned and 
announced that while his answers had not 
been entirely satisfactory in every respect, 
nevertheless, in view of his efficiency in 
preaching, they had voted.to ordain him, 
which they proceeded todo in the usual 
manner. After it was over, Mr. Leland 
lifted his head out of his hands, straightened 
himself up, and stood his full height, looki 
first at the Moderator and then all ’roun 


him, he said: 


‘‘ Brethren, I've put you to a heap o’ 
I don't know anythin’ about your 
I’ve been 
doin’ the best‘l could preachin’ the Gospel 
as I found it in the Bible. Now, you see I 
don’t know anything else. Another thing, 
when the Apostles put their hands on a man’s. 
head, I read that the man had some power, 
or some sense, or some knowledge that he 
hadn't afore. But now, brethren, honest and 
true, right out, you've all had yourhands on 
me, and I am just as biga fool as ever was, 


How It Affected Them. 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

No matter what may be public opinion 
about Mr. Beecher, there is no doubt of the 
love and veneration of his congregation. 
After the sermon to-day several gentlemen 
on the sidewalk were talking as I passed 
by. Said one: “That was a grand sermon, 
wasm'tit?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said another, ‘‘It was 
magnificent—one of the most eloquent and 
powerful | ever heard. Say, by the way, 


are you going over to the glove fight to- 
morrow night?’’ 
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THE 


Rosert Brownine 


CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
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Arranged by the Browning Club of Chicago as an 
Introductivn to the great Thought-Poet of this gene- 
ration. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents, by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO.. 


138 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I!!. 
a3” Orders from the Trade solicited. 


“P, Thomne's" New Book 


THE BROWNS. A Story. By Mary 
Suirn. With frontispiece illustration. 
cloth. Price $1.90. 


Mrs. Smith, under the pseudonym of “ P. Thorne,” 
has written two very charming works, “Jolly Good 
Times”’ and “Jolly Good Times at School.” “ The 
Browns” is a family history, with more particular 
reference to the doings of its younger members; and 
it is so captivatingly told that it is quite as interest 
ing to adult as to juvenile readers. 


we 
16mo. 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


A very Unique and Attractive 


ELOLIDAYW GIrF'?T. 
CROWELL’S 
RED LINE 


Maan 
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IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER BINDING. 
Cushion Covers. 
ONGFELLOW (Early. Poems) 
Poems), Lucile; Tennyson, 
Burne, Byron, Moore, Sevtt, etc. 
per vol. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CU., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
Discharges, 


PATENTS &c., Removal of Charge 


of Desertion, Pensions increased. J. BRUCE 


WEBB, Washington, PENSION 


Whittier (Early 
Lady of the Lake, 
32 vols., at $3.00 


Bounties, 


D. Cc, Box 245. 
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FAST OWL EXPRESS. | 


NEW LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. | 
' 


Commencing with Sunday, Nov. 2d, 1884, | 
the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. R. RB.) will 
run fast daily trains between Chicago and Bt. 
Louis. These trains will be elegantly equipped 
with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Cuair Cars 
(seats free) and first-class Coaches, and will 
run through without change as follows: Going 
south, leave Chicago 8.30 p. m., Aurora 9.40 
p.m., Mendota 10.55 p. m., Galesburg 1.30 a. 
“.. Bushnell 2.20 a. m., Vermont 2.57 a. m., 
Beardstown 3.50 a. m., arriving St. Louis 7.45 
a.M.; Going north, leave St. Louis 8.00 Pp. m., 
East St. Louis 8 15 pe. m., Beardstown 11.50 P. 
“., Vermont 12.39 a. m., Bushnell 1.154. m., 
Galesburg 2.10 a. m., Mendota 4.50 a. m., 
Aurora 6.05 a, M., arriving Chicago 7.80 
A. M. 

The time of these trains is equal to any of 
the competing lines. Direct connection made 
in Chicago with throngh trains to and from 
all points North and East, and in Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis with through trains 
te and from all points in the South. 


Are You Going West? 


Hox. H. W. Dana, Lincoln, Iil., i¢ making upa 
colony of well-to-do people for Swift County, Mian., 
(the Banner County of the Corn-growing and Dairy- 
ing region of Southern Minnesota). Farmers, 
mechanics and business men who want good schools, 
churches and society wanted. Particulars on appii- 
cation. 


UNITY LEAFLETS 


OUR ELDER POETS. 


A series of little guide-books to the 
elder American poets. ‘ Outline Studies” 
planned for classes and reading-circles, 
with rich equipment of references, ques- 
tions, and hints for conversation. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Now out of print in the edition originally 
published from this office, but republished 
with revision by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price, 15 cents. 


HOLMES, BRYANT AND WHITTIER. 


Studies of the three poets in one pamphlet. 
Price, 10 cents; twelve copies, $1.00. 


LOWELL. 


Studies of his poetry and prose. Now 
ready. Price, 10 cents; twelve copies, $1.00. 
To be ordered from 


UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Ave.. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HICAGO PRICES 2 20°te'$0 
per cent. less than those prevailing in other West- 
*rn towns. You can save the difference in price 


on all new and standard books, by ordering direct 


from us. Send atal for free catalogues. The 
Colegrove Book o., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it bée forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Couneil Biuffls (Omaha),and that it is preferred 


' 


| 
| 
’ 


by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


) 


It also operates the best route and the short line 


between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
ag Bay), Wis.. Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
inn., Cédar Rapids, 
gon , Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, n, 
kford, [ll , are amongst the 800 local stations on 
ite lines. 


Among a few of the numerous points of supertesty | 
ts 


the patrons of this road, are 


auras bY DAY 
CHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS which are models of comfort and elegance; 


its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 


unsu by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not cake 

where It short, it ie assert 

Equipped Road in the World. 
All points of interest North, Northwest and West 


of Chicage, business centres, summer resorts and | 


noted haunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road. 

It owhe and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for ite millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 

ves first-class accommodations, than it does to go 

y the poorly equipped roads. 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 


pers, or other information not obtainable at your | 


tocal ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 
Cheaper and better than 


‘For Pleasure 
and Business. 


Lanterns. . 


Beautiful 
Nl and free déscripti 


Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th St., N.Y. 


POULTRY YARD. 


Twenty-five years in the Poultry Yard, by A. M. 


Lang, Cove Dale, Lewis Co., Ky., is the latest and 


best book on Poultry Laying, Sitting. Hatching, Rais- 
ing, Breeding and Managing. Gives symptoms of all 
diseases, and their best remedies. It is a complete 
and practical guide to a successful business. 108 
Pages. Send 25 cents in stamps and get it. It 


treats on Hog Cholera, and will save you many a 


do} lar. 


SICK OR WEL 


Circulars free. 
' Sanrrargivm, Hamilton, I}. 


Des Moines, Webster City, Al- | 


| ment Primer. 


«40 cents. 
any other road any- : 
that it ie the Best _,Péligions before Christianity. By Prof. .C. Everett 


Riversipe 


Y ALL ODDS | SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 
E T E UIPPED UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEST'S UNTTARIAN 6. 6. SOCIETY. 

I. Corner-Stones of Character. 

Il. Home Life. 

Ill. School life. 

‘IV. A Chosen Nation ; or, the Growth of the He 
brew Religion. 

Vv. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. 

Vi. Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. 

VILL Stories from Genesis. 

IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 


X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis or, 
Unceasing. 

XIl. Heroes and Heroism. 


Studies of Jesus. 

‘XIV. The Christmas Poem and Christmas Fact. 
Each of these, single copies 15 cents, per dozen $1. 
éxeept Series VII, XIII and XIV. Series VII 10 cts. 
a copy, per dozen $1.00. Series XITI 20 cts. a copy, 

per dozen $1.75. Series XIV 5 cts. a copy. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus,” 15 cents per package. 
Series B. “ Kindness to Animals,” 15 cents per pack- 


. “Corner-Stones of Character,” 20 cents 
per package. 
Series D. “Home Life,’ 20 cents per package. 
Series E. “School Life,’ 20 cents per package. 
Series F. “ Work and Worship,” 6 cards for 3 cents. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITARIAN 6. & SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
History of the Religion of Israel. An Old Testa- 


By Prof. C. H. Toy. 50 cents. 
First Lessons on the Bible. By Rev. E. H. Hall. 


oth 40 cents, paper 25 cents. 

Lessons in Ethics. PartI. Rights and Duties. By 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. $1.25 per dozen. 

Lessons in Ethics. Part II. Character Lessons. 
By Rev. Geo. H. Young. $1.00 per dozen. 

Life of Jesus. By Howard Brown. Issued month- 
ly at 2 cents per copy. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Colegrove Book Uo. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 
counts to every one from publishers’ 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containi 
prices of the principal books published 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will receive 
= t anc careful attention. We un- 
ertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest 
price. 


HRIRCHS 


SOLD rar sa sinc 
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UNITY. 


UNITY, Vol. XIV. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


The issue for September Ist, 1864, begins the . 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


of Unirr. With unchanged management and an un- 
abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- | 
structive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- | 
clusive movement in religion. It has convictions for | 
the propagation of which it was established and for | 
which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
love. These are epitomized in its motto. It tries to 
emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
the subordination of minor dogmas and theological 


dividing lines. Believing that all religious sects have | 


their mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry | 
prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- | 
ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the | 


many who are left outside all denominational lines. | 
| 
est feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it | 


It seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- 


tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of 
civilization,—tTHE Homr, THE CuvURcH, and THE State. 

In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 
either need or can give help. The following is an 
imperfect list of those who have more recently aided 
us with contributions. All our readers are cordially 
invited to send news items, essays or other matter 
for publication. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Jenxrxn Lioyp Joxzes.—Editeor. 


Cuaries H. Kerr.—Office Editor. 
Pror. W. F. ALLEN. Miss Jenny Li. Jonzs. 
Miss Jane ANDREWS. Mrs. 8. C. Lu. Jonwzs. 

Gro. BaTcHELOR. ArTHur M. Jupy. 
Miss 8. B. Brats. Mrs. Katuartne F. Kure 


J. Vita BLAKE. J. C. LEARNED. 

B. R. BuLxkeE.rey. Mrs. E. T. Leonarp. 
Pror. Gro. L. Cary. Miss Lity A. Lone. 
Lyman CLARE. Miss Jenniz E. McCarys. 
Miss Cora H. Ciarxe. Mrs. Anna B. McManan. 
Mrs. C. T. Coz. NgewTon M Many. 


Rogpeet CoLiyeEr. 

Mrs. Frances B. Coox. 
Gro. W. Cooks. 

J. H. CrRooxer. 

Dr. SamveL Davipson. 


Pror. THomas Mretcaur. 
CuaR.es D. B. Mitts. 
Mrs. Anwa L. PARKER. 


BLANCHE DELAPLAINE. Wa. H. Prerson. 
Joun BR. Errincer. Miss F. L. Roperts. 
Miss Saran ELLs. M. J. Savace. 


T. B. Forsvsa. 

AUBER FORESTIER. 

Mrs Lavra F. Furness. 
W. Error Furness. 

Mrs. Appre M. Ganwetr. 
W.C. GANNETT. 

Miss Evxa A. Gries. 

G. E. Gorpon. 

Hattie Tyxno Griswo.p. 
Epwarp H. HALL. 
Simeon Miiis Hayes. 
Miss Fiorence HItron. 
¥. L. Hosmer. 

Miss De Erre Howarp. 
KRISTOFER JANSON. 

Mrs. Annie W. Jounson. 
Mics Evven C. Jones. 


Mrs. Minnie 8. Savace. 
H. M. Smamons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Surrn. 
JoHN SNYDER. 

J. N. Sprica. 

GILes B. Stresstns. 
GrorGe STICKNEY. 

J. T. SCX DERLAND. 
Grorce A. THAYER. 
Pror. Joun Tunis. 
Davip N. Urrrr. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Kate Gannett Wats. 
C. W. WEnpdre. 

James H. Wesr. 

Mes FE. T. Witess. 
Mrs. C. P. Woouter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$1.50 per annum, in advance. 
Single copies, 7 cents. 
Sample Copies wi!l be sent free to any address on 


application. Our friends are especially requested to 
send us the names of persons likely to be interested 


in the paper. 
- Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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‘«There is no use,”’ says a New York hu- 
morist, ‘‘cryimg over spilt milk. It is watery 
enough in the first place.”’ 


‘‘Mamma,”’ asked little Carrie, one 
day, ‘‘can you tell me what part of heaven 
people live in who are good, but not agree- 
able ?’’ 

A well-known clergyman, on being ac- 
cused of leaning toward Universalism, re- 
plied that he hoped everybody would go to 
heaven, ‘‘and,”’ said he, ‘there are some 
people I wish were there now.”’ 


‘‘Mr. Jones,’ asked Johnny of a gentle- 
man at dinner, ‘‘ can whiskey talk?’’ ‘No, 
my child, why do you ask such a question? ”’ 
‘‘ Because mamma says it is beginning to tell 
on you.”’—YVr Ymofynydd. 


‘‘What’s the matter old fellow? You 
look sick.’ ‘‘I am.’’ ‘Business dull?’’ 
‘‘No.”’ ‘Health bad?’’ ‘Yes, dyspepsia.’ 
‘«That’s too bad. Your cooking is not very 
good, is it?’’ ‘No.’ ‘Wife gone away?’’ 
‘‘No; girl has.”’ 


‘‘Wife, I wish you could make pies that 
would taste as good as my mother’s used 
to.”’ 

‘‘Well, my dear, you run out and bring in 
a pailful of water and a hodful of coal, and 
an armful of wood, just as you used to for 
your mother, and maybe you will like my 
pies as well.”’ 

He concluded the pies would do just ae 
they were. 


How Many Apples Did Adam and Eve 
Eat? 


Answer: Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2,4 
total of 10 only. Others figure out different- 
ly, Eve 8 and Adam 8 also; total 16. But if 
Eve 8 and Adam 82, certainly the total will 
be 90. Scientific men, however, on the 
strength of the theory that the antediluvians 
were a race of giants, reason something like 
this: Eve 81 and Adam 82; total 163. 
Wrongagain. What could be clearer than if 
Eve 81 and Adam 812, the total was 893? 
Then if Eve 8llst and Adam 812, would not 
the total be 1,623? Perhaps, after all, the 
following is the true solution: Eve 814 
Adam, Adam 8124 Eve; total, 8,938. Still 
another calculation is possible: If Eve 814 
Adam, Adam 81242 oblige Eve; total 82,056. 
Even this, however, may not be a sufficient 
quantity. For, though we admit that Eve 
814 Adam, Adam when he 8181242 keep 
company; total, 8,182,056. All wrong. Eve 
when she 81812 many, and_probably felt 
sorry for it, and her companion, in order to 
relieve her grief, 812. Therefore, Adam, if he 
81814240fy Eve’s depressed spirits, hence 
both ate 81,896,052 apples.— Free Press. 

Oh, pshaw! you mean that in Adam it was 
be942814240fy Eve, and it made Eve, when 
she 812,6 a dog. So between them they con- 
sumed, by that kind of mathematics, 942,- 
822,366. Next!—Terxas Siftings. 
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AMES PYLE'S 


wy 
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PFARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
Ss Ss 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVFS3 LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to misiead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY bor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


KANKAKEE 


ROU TE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Charles- 
ton and all points in 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 


SOUTHEAST. 

For time tables and further particulars address J.C. 

TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Il). 


NEW TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Western terminus on the Pacific Coast of the great 
transcontinental Northern Pacific Railroad, and 


The Future Metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


A judicious place for investment. Money loaned 
readily at 1 per cent. and 1% per cent. per month. 
Section 2369 of Code of Washington Territory says, 
“Any rate ofinterest agreed upon by parties to a con- 
or specifying the same in writing, shall be valid 
and legal.” Information cheerfully given to those 
who will enclose 4centsfor reply. Address ALLEN 
C., MASON, Real Estate Broker, New Tacoma, W. T 


IN TELE 


Fertile and Healthful 
Highlands of Florida 


a Northern colony invites you to investigate its in- 
ducements and investments, good school, church, 80- 
ciety, excellent water, two railroads. A strictly 
temperance town. Agents wanted e erywhere. For 
free circulars, maps, &c., address J. H. FOSS, Gen'l 
Manager, Belleview, Marion Co., Florida. 

sermons, tracts & other Liber- 


UNITARIAN iiiiterntre may beinad rnxs 


from Miss F. Le Baron, Sec’y, 135 Wabash-av.,Chicago. 


RITE WHEELER & HAWKINS, ST. PAUL. 
Minn. for information regarding investments, 


——_ 


